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ORATE FRATRES 


VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 2 JANUARY, 1951 


KEEPING THINGS TOGETHER 


N the twenty-fifth anniversary of ORATE FRATRES I 
am asking myself this question: Is the liturgical 
movement in this country realistically coming to 
grips with the problems facing the world and the 
Church? Is it more concerned with the perfection of 

its ceremonies than the struggle of the masses for justice? Is it more 
concerned with pious groups who form a liturgical study club 
than the many who live as practical atheists? 

The late Cardinal Suhard in his pastoral, Priests Among Men, 
put these questions in the form of a dilemma. “‘Is it not sinful to 
reserve all one’s energy for the handful of the faithful, to devote 
one’s life to a privileged minority when there is such a growing 
multitude of unbelievers? Should not Vespers, religious proces- 
sions, devotions and even more, the administrative affairs of the 
parish, give way to the ministry of preaching? The question at 
a deeper level is: Which has precedence, the sacramental celebrations 
or the spreading of the Gospel?’’ He answers the questions by say- 
ing ‘that these two functions are not mutually exclusive but com- 
plementary.” 

My suspicion is that-as Catholics, which includes liturgists, we 
lack an integrated vision of Christ’s redeeming work. We see it 
too much as a sacristy affair, something removed from the monot- 
ony of the assembly line, the smoke-filled room of politics, the 
difficulty of family life in one room. We talk much about the inte- 
gration of liturgy and life, but do we understand what life is in 
the practical order? Unless we are sharing in some degree the real 
life about us, we shall fail to bring this life to the altar. 

Recently I visited the worst slum in the city. The area is called 
“The Rock.’’ What was formerly a coal bin of a foundry was 
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converted by thin partitions into a long row of blockhouses. Each 
hovel has one room, one door, one window, and no plumbing. 
Oil stoves heat the rooms. Two tumbledown outhouses serve over 
one hundred people. In these 10x12 rooms live families with 
children. It does not take a sociologist to point out the moral effects 
on a family living under these conditions. Such conditions have 
been known to result in brother and sister being parents of a child. 
The owner of the property expressed surprise at seeing a priest in 
the area. “‘Isn’t this a little rough for you here?’’ he asked. The 
priest’s problem here is not one of using missals at Mass, weekly 
Communion, or even baptism. Some of the basic requirements to 
live a human life are first needed. It is but little good to absolve 
the prostitute and send her back to the brothel. She must be ab- 
solved and the brothel destroyed. In the case in point housing and 
baptism go together. Decent houses must be built and baptism 
administered. I think that is what Suhard meant by saying that 
the sacramental celebrations and the spreading of the Gospel are 
complementary. How can we be tolerant of the liturgist who is not 
restless to destroy the infernal ghettos that exist in his city? 


In our higher income parishes we find Catholics who are re- 
sponsible for ‘““The Rock.’”’ We find in them members of the 
Chamber of Commerce which has opposed using federal money 
for housing the poor. We find Catholic members of the Real Estate 
Board which fights low income housing and rent controls. The 
Catholics who are not members of the Chamber of Commerce or 
the Real Estate Board give approval of these actions by their almost 
total unconcern. Strangely enough the most militant champion of 
the poor and the feared enemy of the local Chamber of Commerce 
is a lapsed Catholic. 

In another city the near-race riots calling out hundreds of police- 
men for a twenty-four hour detail resulting from colored families 
moving into a neighborhood, or the rumor of one moving in, 
took place in localities heavily populated with Catholics. In one 
of these places the number of communicants at the Masses is 
astounding. 

My question to liturgists is this? Would Catholics who go to 


holy Communion once a month and throw rocks in race riots and 
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Sach | protect their neighborhoods from “‘undesirables’’ change their y, 
ing. | ways Of life if they went to holy Communion every Sunday? 

over | Would Catholic anti-union employers cease their union busting 

with | activities if they learned the Missa de Angelis and never missed a 

fects | neum on Sunday? 


have We must realize that these people see no wrong in what they 
hild. | are doing. The few that do are caught in the web of social pres- 
st in | sures. The leaders are crusaders against a vague thing they call 
The | socialism, which they say is worse than communism because it is 
ekly | more insidious. The implication is that even well-meaning priests 
s tO | are seduced. So every time they throw a block at low income 
olve | federal housing, or impede the natural right of man to organize, 
-ab- | they somehow rationalize that they are advancing the Kingdom of 
and | God. We have little doubt that in confessing their sins they are 
tism | exact in the number of times they miss their morning and evening 
that | prayers and are sincere in their contrition for these omissions. 
| are | More frequent Communion might give them the occasion for being 
not | more righteous like the Pharisee who prayed long prayers, fasted, 
and gave tithes of all he possessed. 


> Ie- Certainly the answer is not to cease urging more frequent Com- 
the | munion and communal worship. However, something else is needed 
ney | to remove the obstacles to the free flowing of grace. ““The ministry 
state | of preaching’’ means more than just preaching. And it certainly 
The | does not mean any kind of preaching. The Gospel must be preached 
Of | against the background and problems of our day. Our social prob- 
most | lems must be analysed in the pulpit and the Christian solution 
n of | found in the doctrine of the Mystical Body. We must preach Christ 
nerce | deprived of His right to organize, to live where He wishes, His 
tight to a home, to the education of His family. In other words 
lice- | we preach Christ naked in the sense that He is stripped of His 
ilies | dignity as a man, stripped of the things closer to Him than His 
in, | clothing. We must talk so plainly that there might be howls of 
one | protest from our best contributors and even a letter to the bishop. 
»s is | We must be as firm on Catholic social principles as we are on the 
indissolubility of marriage and birth control. It is much easier to 
o to preach a crusade of prayer against communism in Asia. ““The 
and | drains smell badly; let us have a day of prayer about it.’’ Pius XII 
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warns us to avoid deciding on matters to be taught according to 
the pleasure of others “‘lest today as in the time of Isaias the proph- 
et it be repeated that ‘you speak things which are pleasing to us’.” 

These sermons on the social problems must be liturgical ser- 
mons. After exploding the problem of segregation, for example, 
we must show how the Mass makes us one in Christ with all 
races and how holy Communion gives the power to live this one- 
ness in everyday life. Sermons by priests interested in the liturgical 
movement loaded with this kind of Christian dynamite would 
disabuse any critic of the liturgical movement who thinks it a 
fraternity of ecclesiastical dilettantes. 

When we descend from the pulpit after this type of sermon, the 
job is not done. The preaching would have the effect of dropping 
block busters out of bombers to open up the way for the foot 
soldiers. The infantry must follow up or the place is never taken. 
The neighborhood must become more than a place where there 
is sufficient and unsegregated housing with inside plumbing. Our 
aim must be a Christian community. 

People have to achieve this oneness outside of Mass as well as at 
Mass. It is naive to think that an hour a week in a church, even 
in a church where the liturgy is as intelligible as mysteries can be, 
most sacred, and with the maximum participation, is going to 
transform the worshipers from a group of individualists in daily 
life to a Christian community in which their daily commerce is 
expressed in love for one another. They likely will remain isolated 
people who long for Sunday to get that communal feeling. 

In Mission to the Poorest, Pere Loew writes of his experience 
in a poor parish: “Although we were able to rouse more interest 
in the communal aspect of Sunday Mass, we saw clearly that this 
would result in little more than a merely liturgical Christian com- 
munity — an hour a week was too short, and there were too many 
rooted habits to overcome. So we did all we could to encourage 
the evening meetings in which an average of thirty to forty Chris- 
tians — married folk, young men and girls — chatted together for 
some three hours about their apostolic efforts and their Faith, end- 


ing at 11:30 P.M. with Mass — the culmination of their union | 


with Christ and with each other.” 
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KEEPING THINGS TOGETHER 


In this country we cannot have evening Mass, but the meetings 
must be held just the same. In poor districts the people must meet 
to solve the problems of housing, race, marriage, unions, work, 
education and so forth. When these discussions are interwoven with 
the Gospel text, what a tremendous preparation it would be for 
Mass or the continuation of Mass in daily life! Such meetings and 
such living should attract non-Catholics to the Church as did the 
martyrdoms of the early Church. . 

In neighborhoods that are in the higher economic brackets, we 
find a higher percentage of Catholics going to Sunday Mass, a 
higher percentage going to holy Communion, but community is 
just as far or farther removed. Poverty has the tendency to unite 
us; riches to divide us. Neighborhoods or parishes in the higher 
income brackets need as desperately this community of thought 
and action to fulfill the command that we love one another and 


| prepare us to worship as members of a Body. The doctor, the 


lawyer, the banker, the N.A.M. officer must bring to the altar a gift 
that befits a Christian — not just a week of any kind of work or 
a week’s salary, but a week of intelligent Christian dedication to 
others. For many it would demand a complete reorientation of 
life. 

How can this group action be achieved? It seems that the natural 
groupings of the parish should be kept. They are the working 
boys and working girls, the students, and adult groups meeting on 
the basis of common occupation or family or both. Each grour 
has special problems and a particular sphere of influence. The 
workers cannot stop at getting the block rosary or getting fallen- 
away Catholics back. They must Christianize work itself. One of 
the first steps may be to see that every workingman in the parish 
belongs to a union so that the Industry Council plan of Pius XI 
may be realized more easily. The lawyers of the parish cannot be 
satisfied with collecting for Christmas baskets or getting spiritual 
direction. They must be working week by week at making the 
legal profession serve individuals and society. They must Chris- 
tianize law as an institution. 


Besides organization on a parish level there must be federation 
With other parishes at diocesan and national Icvels in order to 
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create an impact. No parish is an island. The laity must not be- 
come clerical assistants, but must assume their rightful place as 
confirmed Christians in solving the specific problems for which 
they are solely responsible. Upon the priest alone devolves the 
inspiration of Christian militant laity. 








We have the beginnings of such an apostolic movement in this 
country. It might be hard for the observer to find, but the seeds 
are planted and are germinating under the earth. All groups are 
not organized on the basis indicated above, nor is it possible or 
necessary for all to fit into these categories. We have Friendship 
Houses, Catholic Worker groups, Young Christian Students, and 
many others on a non-parochial level. We have the Young Chris. 
tian Workers and the Christian Family Movement with the parish 
as the basic unit. It must be said in deference to the pioneers in this 
work in this country that they had a cosmic view of things with | Gr 
Christ and His redeeming work, the liturgy, in proper focus. It was | God: 
never the Mass first and the YCW second, or the YCW first and | the r 
the Mass second. These distinctions of priorities departmentalize | of thi 
Christianity. Christ’s redeeming work touches man’s whole life, | of m 
His work and worship. It is all of a piece. Even before many of | death 
these liturgically orientated movements took on American flesh | founc 
and blood, the late Dom Virgil Michel, first editor of ORATE | and \ 
FRATRES, realized that the liturgy and social problems belonged | ‘alled 
together and he had the genius of keeping them together. May he | ¢vil. / 
rest in peace! Long live his spirit in ORATE FRATRES! in wh 

DENNIS J. GEANEY, O.S.A. cle 
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“The priest must . . . strive to see that the faithful have a correct 
understanding of the doctrine of the ‘Communion of Saints,’ and that 
they feel and live it. For this purpose let him engage in such activities An 
as the apostolate of the liturgy and the apostolate of prayer. Then he | ber th 
must promote all those forms of the apostolate which today, on account | only ; 
of the special needs of the Christian people, are so very important and pacity 
urgent. ... With the assistance of well prepared and trained laymen, let 
him increase those projects of the social apostolate which are demanded Thi 
by our time” (Pore Prus XII, “Menti Nostrae’’). to the | 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS' 


NLESS we happen to be converts, most of us learned 
our religion when we were children. We took it in grad- 
ually, absorbing it from our environment of home and 
school and church. Very early we were taught ele- 
mentary truths about God, our Lord, our Lady, guard- 

ian angels, and some saints; we learned some prayers by heart. 
We were told that God would be pleased if we did certain things, 
and that He would not be pleased if we did other things. If we 
pleased God we were on our way to heaven, and if we offended 
God we might end up in hell. At school we had formal and more 
explicit teaching which developed all these foundation-truths in 
further detail, and showed us the relationship between these truths 
and our duties and our prayers. 

Gradually there was formed in us a certain attitude towards 
God: we learned to regard God primarily as our Creator, and as 
the rewarder of good and evil. We saw our place in the scheme 
of things — as creatures temporarily in this world for the purpose 
of making our way to heaven. We learned that Christ, by His 
death on Calvary, had opened the gates of heaven to us; that He 
founded an infallible Church to guide us, to tell us what is right 
and what is wrong, and to provide us with marvellous helps, 
called sacraments, whereby we are aided to do good and avoid 
evil. And the Church has an official act of worship — the Mass — 
in which the fruits of Calvary are applied to our souls. 

Through the infallible Church, then, we can know with cer- 
tainty what to believe (our creed); from the Church we have 
reliable guidance as to what to do (our code); in the Church we 
have opportunity for adequate worship (our cult). Creed, code 
and cult — that is religion. This (with a lot of details filled in) 
more or less summarizes what we learned when young. 

And, of course, it is all perfectly true. But we must ever remem- 
ber that what we learned when young could be absorbed by us 
only in an immature way; our minds were so limited in their ca- 
pacity that nothing deeper could be grasped. We must not imagine 


This is the second in Fr. Howell’s series of articles intended as an introduction 
to the liturgy, whether for new readers, or as an aid in instruction. — ED. 
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that our school-Catholicism is an adequate equipment for life. Just 
as we grew up in other respects, so we need also to grow up in our 
religion — to have a mature outlook and grasp of all its implica- 
tions. The pity of it is that the religious mentality or outlook 
or attitude (it is difficult to hit on precisely the right word) of 
enormous numbers of Catholics remains the same (fundamentally) 
as that which was formed in their youth. They remain permanent- 
ly immature in their religion. 


To make the point clearer, think of a schoolboy who is begin- 
ning to learn chemistry. All he will learn will be that within the 
mental capacity he then has —the mere rudiments of the science. 
He will learn the main properties of solids, liquids and gases; 
change of state; mixtures and compounds; preparation of a few 
elements and compounds, and a bit about acids, bases and salts. 
That is about all he can manage for a long time. Doubtless he 
takes a boyish delight in the colors of solutions and precipitates, 
in the stinks and bangs produced in experiments — and he thinks 
he is getting along splendidly with his chemistry. Yet he has no 
conception of the fascinations that await him later, when he ma- 
tures. In due course, when intellectually capable of absorbing them, 
he learns such matters as the atomic theory, the periodic table, 
electrolytic dissociation, stereo-isomerism, atomic structure, iso- 
topes .. . he finds that in chemistry there are delights of the mind 
which exceed beyond description any delights which he previously 
derived from the colors and smells of his early experiments. His 
whole outlook on the science of chemistry has completely out- 
grown his childlike views. These, of course, do not become false: 
it remains true that A plus B makes a color and C plus D makes 
a smell and E plus F makes a bang. But it is now clear to him 
that chemistry amounts to a great deal more than that sort of 
thing! 

Just so when we were boys and girls learning our religion we 
absorbed certain information and formed a certain point of view 
or outlook on our creed, our code and our cult. And we thought 
we were getting a good grip on our religion. So we were — but 
only as far as our then immature minds could grasp it. And just 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS 


no idea of the wonders of ‘“‘adult chemistry,’’ so we, in our youth, 
could have no idea of the wonders of what we might call “‘adult 
Catholicism.” By which I do not just mean Catholicism as it is 
actually grasped by millions of people over the age of twenty-one. 
This, alas, is so often of the same kind as that which they grasped 
in their youth. While maturing physically (and perhaps even in- 
tellectually in many ways) they have failed to mature religiously. 
What I do mean by “adult Catholicism’”’ is that which involves a 
grasp of matters corresponding to the atomic theory, periodic table, 
tautomerism and so on of my chemical analogy. 


And what matters are these? Chiefly the meaning of supernatur- 
al life, the “‘Mystical Body” doctrine, the relationship of Chris- 
tians to Christ and to each other in terms of these; the ‘‘corporate- 
ness’” of justification through Christ, of worship with Christ and 
of salvation in Christ; Catholic life of Mass, sacraments, liturgical 
year and so forth as seen from this angle. All these contain won- 
ders and delights for the mind, heart, soul and even body far sur- 
passing whatever elements of our religion we managed to grasp in 
our youth. Not that what we learned then becomes in any way 
false — of course not. It certainly is true and remains true that we 
must keep the commandments, obey the Church, frequent the sac- 
raments and go to Mass. But from what is called the ‘‘liturgical 
outlook’”” (which embodies that adult Catholicism I have tried 
to describe —-and which ORATE FRATRES exists to express) it be- 
comes clear that Catholicism amounts to infinitely more than this! 


Of all the things that have to be explained to New Readers 
[am inclined to think that the most fundamental — that which 
comes logically first — is the idea of supernatural life, or sancti- 
fying grace (to give it its other name). If this is understood, then 
“Mystical Body’’ doctrine becomes intelligible. And once that is 
grasped, all the rest of the “‘liturgical outlook’’ can be built up 
upon it and expressed in terms of it. Hence I shall tackle first of all 
this subject of “supernatural life.” 





= 
id just 


And the obvious point from which to begin is natural life. We 
are familiar with three forms of it — plant life, animal life, human 


ms has | life. Precisely what life is we do not know; that is a question 
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which biologists have never solved and probably never will solve. 
But that does not prevent us from knowing a lot about life. We 
know that each form of life is limited in its capabilities. Plants 
cannot do animal things, and animals cannot do human things. 
On a beautiful spring morning a thrush may experience such a 
feeling of well-being that he opens his beak and expresses himself 
in exquisite song. The daffodils at the foot of his tree may be 
equally thriving in their own way —- but they cannot sing about 
it. Yet a man who likewise feels that life is particularly good that 
morning might very well sing — though his song would have 
words to it because speech is within the power of human nature. 
Suppose, however, that a thrush which had strayed into Missouri 
burst forth into a nostalgic ditty about his ‘““Old Kentucky Home,” 
then he would not be acting according to his nature. He would 
be acting according to human nature, which is above his own. Now 


the Latin word for ‘‘above’’ is ‘‘super.’’ Hence this imaginary 
thrush would be acting ‘‘supernaturally’’ — doing something 
supernatural. 


Another example. The different forms of life act differently 
with regard to their food. Plants wait for it to come to them (in 
the form of soluble salts from the earth). Animals go and get it 
(whether it be grass in a field or deer in a forest). Man not only 
procures his food but, when he wants to, he also cooks it. Now if 
a barren fig-tree started wandering round in search of a nice succu- 
lent dung-hill, or if a wolf were discovered rigging up a spit on 
which to cook a newly killed deer, each would be acting super- 
naturally. The tree would be acting according to animal nature: 
and the wolf according to human nature. The only possible ex- 
planation for such behavior would be that somehow the tree had 
become endowed with a share in animal nature, and the wolf with 
a share in human nature. For each would be doing something for 
which it does not, by its own nature, possess the requisite powers 
It must, therefore, be sharing in that type of life which belongs 
to a nature above (super) its own — that is, supernatural life. 


Of course there are not, in fact, any thrushes, fig trees or wolves 
capable of these astonishing supernatural actions! We can only) 
imagine them, and are powerless to make these creatures of our! 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS 


imagination exist in reality. But that does not apply to God. He 
can not only imagine anything imaginable, but, if He wants to, 
He can create it as a reality. So far as we can make out He has not 
desired to make any plants or animals share in the type of life 
higher than their own natural life (unless, perhaps, Balaam’s 
loquacious ass was an instance!) But He has done it in the case 
of man! For He has invited man to share in divine happiness. And 
that is not natural to man at ali. The happiness natural to man is 
human happiness; divine happiness is what is natural to God. To 
enjoy it is therefore a divine activity, above human nature. If man 
is to do that, then he is to act supernaturally; for that he needs 
supernatural life of the type corresponding to the activity. For a 
divine activity he would have to have a share in divine life. And 
that, best beloved, is precisely what God has given him! Besides 
his natural life he is given ‘‘a created participation in the divine 
nature’’ (as theologians call it), and this makes him capable of 
certain activities which belong properly to God alone and exceed 
the powers of human nature. In particular man thereby becomes 
capable of enjoying God’s perfections — that is, of being happy 
in the way the God is happy (not in a merely human way). This 
is called the “‘beatific vision.’”” And because man has no right what- 
ever to this created participation in the divine nature, and has it 
only through God’s goodness or graciousness, it goes also by the 
name of grace. 


Beyond doubt many Catholics do not see this point with any 
vividness. They do not think of grace as sharing in God’s own life 
and powers. Their notions are a bit hazy and inadequate. They 
regard grace, for instance, as a beautiful garment of the soul which 
makes it pleasing in God’s sight; or else as a kind of ticket of 
admission into heaven. Which is rather like regarding the health 
(say) of a young man as the good color in his cheeks or as the 
doctor’s certificate whereby he qualifies for some job. These no- 
tions have, indeed, a measure of truth, but they are too superficial, 
and grace, when viewed this way, does not seem to be anything 
very exciting. But if it is thought of and understood as a life — 
as a sharing in that sort of life which belongs by nature to God 
alone — then it is prized as something unspeakably wonderful, 
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resulting in utterly astounding consequences which entrance the 
mind and warm the heart. 


The first consequence is that when we are given grace we cease 
to be merely ordinary men and women and become, as it were, 
supermen. We are lifted above the natural plane on which all other 
creatures exist, and are brought into the closest intimacy with 
God Himself. For, without ceasing to be God’s creatures, we be- 
come also God’s sons. We are His sons and daughters in a very 
real and true sense. Not in the same sense that Christ our Lord 
is the Son of God — for He is begotten by the Father in the same 
divine nature as the Father’s own. Our sonship is not by nature, 
but by adoption. But this means far more than human adoption. 
If a man adopts a son he may treat the boy in every way as if he 
were his own son; yet the fact remains that the life of the boy 
was not imparted to him by the man whom he has learned to call 
‘Father.’ Adoption in the human plane is but a fiction. But 
adoption by God involves a fact — we become truly God's sons 
because God does actually impart to us His own type of life (nat- 
ural and uncreated in Him, supernatural and created in us). And 
since we have life from God we really are His sons — not by way 
of convention, but in fact. When we call God “‘Our Father” we 
name Him truly. 

And a second consequence is that, being sons of God, we are 
heirs to heaven. We are not, indeed, enjoying God’s kind of happi- 
ness yet — our bodies have to die before that happens. But we are 
definitely qualified for or equipped for enjoying that kind of hap- 
piness. We have already got those powers which — when we come 
into the appropriate circumstances — will enable us to see and 


enjoy God in the beatific vision. Men without the supernatural | 


life of grace are like men born blind and living in a dark cellar. 
Even supposing they were to be led out into the light they could 
still see nothing. But we, who have grace, are like people with 
the power of sight. At present we see nothing, or almost nothing, 
of God because we are still in the darkness of this earthly life. We 
only see God by faith ‘‘as through a glass, darkly.”” But we know 
that we have the power to see Him — we are not blind. We can 
look forward to being delivered from our dark cellar, passing 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS 


through the door of death. Then we shall emerge into the light 
of God’s glory and shall be able to ‘‘see Him face to face.’” That 
is what grace does for us! 

Those of us who have this life of grace are enormously privil- 
eged. For nobody has any right to it whatever: not everybody 
has it, though — but for a fearful tragedy at the very beginning 
of human history —everybody might have had it. When God 
first created Adam and Eve He gave to them not only their natural 
human lives, but also this life of grace we have been discussing 
here. And besides that He gave sundry lesser privileges — one of 
which was that though Adam and Eve were mortal (that is, cap- 
able of dying) they were in fact going to be spared death. After 
some time spent in a knowledge of God, imperfect yet sufficient to 
guide them in living according to God’s will, they were to be 
granted the full and perfect knowledge of God (with its attendant 
perfect happiness) in the beatific vision. They would come to 
this without having to die first. So also would all their descend- 
ants. That was God's original loving and generous plan. 

But unfortunately Adam did not do God’s will — he preferred 
his own will. Instead of pleasing God he chose to please his wife. 
By thus insulting and disobeying God he committed the first, 
or “‘original’’ sin. Now we must always remember that God is 
not only infinitely good, but He is infinitely just. It would not 
have been consistent with His justice to go on giving privileges to 
rebels! So the privileges were discontinued, and Adam was given 
his rights — and only his rights. Nothing really due to him in 
virtue of his human nature was taken away from him — only 
the “‘extras."” So he was now no longer exempt from death. Worse 
still, he now had only his natural human life -— which, as we 
have seen, is not sufficient for enjoying the beatific vision. 

The consequences of this were appalling! For Adam could not 
pass on to his children what he had not got. His children were 
born as Adam himself had become — destined to die and possess- 
ing no kind of life except natural life. No supernatural life. No 
capacity for enjoying God. No share in the divine nature. No 
filial relationship with God. The same with the next generation — 
and the next — and the next — and so on for all time, right down 
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to us and beyond us. Unless God had done something about it, 
this meant that all generations of the human race were ruined — 
rendered incapable of enjoying God in heaven. Even if, by some 
strange supposition, they could get to heaven they would not 
know they were there; for they could no more enjoy God than a 
blind man could enjoy a lovely view. Lacking any share in the 
divine life, they could not act according to divine nature in en- 
joying divine happiness. 

This is the condition in which all of us came into existence. It 
is a condition which would never have been were it not for the 
original sin committed by Adam. That is why it is called the 
“state of original sin.’’ It is not that we (or any other new-born 
babes) had actually done anything wrong or offended God in any 
way. Not at all. But the point is that we had nothing except that 
to which we were entitled by our status as human beings. Every- 
thing which was our due we were given: God did us no wrong in 
creating us like this. Nevertheless the fact remains that even with 
the fullest and most perfectly developed of human powers we still 
could not get to heaven. That can only be done by a privilege — 
the privilege of sharing in God’s kind of life by possessing grace. 


How, then, was grace given to us? How was the harm done by 
Adam’s original sin put right? The answer to those questions is 
the most astonishing and beautiful story in the world. It is the 
most moving revelation of God's infinite wisdom, of His inex- 
haustible power and — above all — of His boundless love. “By 
this hath the charity of God appeared towards us, because God 
hath sent His Only-begotten Son into the world, that we may live 
by Him,”’ says St. John. There came, as a member of the ruined 
human race, the very Son of God! He was the Son of God the 
Father, not by adoption, but by nature. Divine life was natural 
to Him. Yet, when He was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, hu- 
man life was also natural to Him. And as He shared our human 
life, He brought it about that we could share His divine life. “I 
am come,” He said, “that they may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” The disobedience of Adam under the tree of Para- 
dise was wiped out by the obedience of Christ on the tree of the 
Cross. All of us entered this world subject to the death sentence, 
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THE GOOD TIDINGS 


and equipped with merely natural powers because the life which 
we had was only natural life derived from Adam. But now we 
look beyond temporal death to eternal life, which we can enter 
with supernatural powers provided that we have supernatural life 
derived from Christ. Our natural life came to us by a process of 
natural generation from Adam. And the marvellous thing which 
Christ has done is to arrange that supernatural life may come to 
us by a process of supernatural generation from Himself. He has 
brought it about that we may be related to Him in the supernatural 
order in a way which parallels our relationship to Adam in the 
natural order. Thus He is the “Second Adam.” ‘‘Adam,” as St. 
Paul wrote to the Romans, “was the type of Him who was to 
come. ... If one man’s fault brought death on a whole multitude, 
all the more lavish is God’s grace, shewn to a whole multitude — 
that free gift He has made us in the grace brought by One Man — 
Jesus Christ!’’ Or, as he reminded the Corinthians, ‘‘just as all 
have died with Adam, so with Christ all may be brought to life.”’ 


This life which Christ won for us, and which He imparts to us, 
is the very kernel of the Christian message; that He has raised us 
up above our natural plane unto sonship of God the Father and 
brotherhood of Himself is the essence of the “Gospel” (which 
means ‘‘Good Tidings”). An understanding of the why and the 
how of all this is the key to our creed; a vivid consciousness of 
it is the motive of our code; and a joyously intelligent reaction to 
it is the inspiration of our cult. The doctrine of sanctifying grace, 
in fact, illuminates, informs and enlivens our whole religion and 
leads us on to comprehend “‘in all its breadth and length and 
height and depth the love of Christ to know what passes 
knowledge!’’ How jejune, by contrast, is that view which sees in 
our religion little more than a collection of “‘do’s and don'ts” 
coupled with a set of aids for the avoidance of sin and the col- 
lection of merits all aimed at the ultimate welfare of the individual. 
Yet how many there are who seem to get but little further than 
this in their outlook on their faith! 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
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PROCESSIONSS HUMAN AND DIVINE’ 


HEY contain great and divine mysteries — Continent 

enim magna ac divina mysteria.’’ This statement is a 

part of the Ritual’s opening sentence in its section “‘On 

Processions."” My question is this: In each and every 

procession, beyond its specific purpose, may we find a 
symbol of the Blessed Trinity, the highest and most divine of all 
mysteries? I suggest the answer should be Yes. 

Note first of all the identity in terminology. “‘Procession,’’ is 
the term sanctified by theological usage to signify the going forth, 
both of the Word from the Father, and of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son. A procession, therefore, each and every 
procession, necessarily reminds the Christian of those eternal Pro- 
cessions which his faith sees in God, the Source and Goal of the 
two worlds, natural and supernatural, wherein the Christian lives. 

Secondly, the divine Processions lead us to the divine Missions, 
the Processions being eternal, the Missions temporal, because they 
terminate in the created order. The Father sends His Son into the 
world, not from eternity, but in time. The Father and the Son 
send the Holy Spirit, in visible form, at Pentecost. 

Thirdly, the divine Processions and the divine Missions lead 
us to the divine Indwelling. This Indwelling, while it presupposes 
the natural mystery of the Creator’s presence in all things created, 
is itself something far higher and more intimate. It is the super- 
natural presence of the three divine Persons in each and every 
soul that lives in grace, though by appropriation we call it the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. When sanctifying grace is given to 
a man, says St. Thomas, the Holy Spirit, through that grace, 
possesses that man as His dwelling (I, q. 43, a. 3). 

Procession, Mission, Indwelling: these three concatenated mys- 
teries ought to be the enduring conscious possession of each and 
every Christian. “If anyone love Me, he will keep My word, and 
My Father will love him, and We will come to him and make Our 
abode with him.” 


*At the Liturgical Week in August Fr. Patrick, commenting on a paper just 
read, remarked on the deeper, theological significance of liturgical processions. 
We asked him to elaborate on the point for O.F. —and are grateful to him for 


this answer. — ED. 
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PROCESSIONS 


What intimacy these words express! The divine Persons, not 
absent, but present. Not known abstractly, but quasi-experiment- 
ally, with the vibrancy of infused charity. And this intimacy, this 
conscious enjoyment of an indwelling Presence, which supernatur- 
alizes the visible presence of our loved ones, can be cultivated, I 
suggest, by recognizing that each and every visible procession is 
picture and symbol of those eternal Processions, which, without 
beginning and without end, here and now, underlie the indwelling 
presence of the divine Persons in each living member of the visible 
procession. That long line of men, women, and children; that 
musical and measured movement; voices below and bells above; 
sunlight flooding the scene: all this beautiful world of shape and 
hue and odor and sweet sound becomes a revelation of a still more 
beautiful world, the Source and Goal of our creation, redemption, 
and sanctification, the Blessed Trinity, our intimate possession on 
earth, and much more wondrously intimate possession in heaven. 


PATRICK CUMMINS, O.S.B. 


“Priests and beloved sons, we hold in our hands a great treasure, a 
precious pearl, the inexhaustible riches of the Blood of Jesus Christ; let 
us use them even to prodigality, so that, by the complete sacrifice of our- 
selves offered with Christ to the eternal Father, we may become, in truth, 
mediators of justice, ‘in the things which appertain to God’ (Heb. 5:1), 
and that we may deserve to have our prayers accepted and obtain a super- 
abundance of grace for the whole Church and for the souls of all men, 
that they may be strengthened and refreshed. Only after we have become 
one being with Christ, the Mediator of His own and of our oblation, and 
have raised our voice in union with the choir of the inhabitants of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, as we read, ‘we join ourselves in song with them, 
our hopes in Holy Sion’ (breviary hymn, dedication of a church), only 
then, strengthened by the virtue of our Savior, shall we be able to descend 
in safety from the heights of sanctity to which we have attained, to 
bring to all men the life and the light of God by means of our priestly 
ministry” (Pore Pius XII, ‘““Menti Nostrae’’). 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNION* 


UCHARISTIC Communion is the real participation, under 
the external appearance of bread and wine, in the sacrificial 
banquet, in which the faithful are fed by the body and 
blood of Christ. The effects of eucharistic Communion 
are the individual and social union of the faithful with 
Christ, with a view to the glorification of both soul and body. 


INCORPORATION 


The individual union (incorporatio) effected by the Eucharist 
is taught in a sublime manner by Jesus Christ in His promise of 
the Sacrament: two mysteries of the Trinitarian life, namely, the 
mutual immanence of the Father in the Son and the procession of 
the Son from the Father, are in some manner reproduced in the 
relations of Christ with the faithful: ‘‘He who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood abides in me and I in him. . . . As the living 
Father has sent me, and as I live because of the Father, so he who 
eats me, he also shall live because of me’’ (John 6:57-59). This 
trinitarian-eucharistic motif was later to be developed in masterful 
fashion by St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) against the Arians. St. 
Paul speaks of a “‘koinonia’”’ (1 Cor. 10:16), that is, such a pro- 
found union of the communicating person with the body of Christ 
that it suggested to St. John Chrysostom and St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria in later centuries a parallel with the Incarnation itself. This 
same idea was still later taken up by Thomassin (d. 1695) and 
by Leo XIII in his encyclical Mirae Caritatis (1902). 


Other Fathers, on the other hand, preferred to illustrate this 
mystery with comparisons taken from nature: the matrimonial 
union (St. Ephrem), the fusion of two liquids (St. Cyril of 
Alexandria), physiological assimilation of food (St. Irenaeus and 
St. Augustine), the compenetration by fire of burning coal or of 
red hot iron (St. John Damascene and Theophilact) , the relation- 

1One of the major works of popularizing the researches of Catholic scholarship 
in our generation is the magnificently produced and illustrated new Italian 
Enciclopedia Cattolica, of which the fourth volume has just been published in 
Citta del Vaticano. The present essay is a translation of the first part of the 
article ‘“‘Comunione Eucaristica’ (cols. 125-129); it summarizes excellently 


the teaching of tradition on the (until recently) often overlooked purposes of 
oly Communion — “‘conccrporation,”” and ‘“‘glorification of the body.’’ — ED. 
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COMMUNION 


ship resulting from sonship (St. Cyril of Jerusalem: ‘‘concorporei 
et consanguinei Christi’’: Mystagog. Catech. 4, 1; P.G. 33, 109). 
The idea underlying the biblical texts and patristic analogies 
was taken up by the Scholastics and was accepted by the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215 (Denziger, n. 430) and by the Council 
of Florence in 1439 (Denz., n. 698: ‘“The effect of this sacrament 
adunatio — of man with Christ’). 
achieved in the soul of him who worthily receives is the union — 


CONCORPORATION 


The social union (concorporatio) effected by eucharistic Com- 
munion is revealed in the classic Pauline text (1 Cor. 10:17): 
“We, though many, are one body, for we all partake of the one 
bread.’’ This interpretation in terms of the community (or of the 
Church) was then widely used — in the Didaché, by St. Cyprian, 
by St. Hilary of Poitiers (‘‘Christ . . . by the sacrament of His 
body contains in Himself the universal Church’’: In Ps. 125, 6; 
P.L. 9, 688); by St. John Chrysostom (‘‘He has planted His 
body in us in order that we might become one sole body joined 
to the Head’: Hom. 46 in John, 3; P.G. 59, 261); above all by 
St. Augustine who in the controversy with the Donatists, aiming 
to convert them, shows them the intimate connection between the 
Eucharist (which they preserved) with the Church of Christ (torn 
by their rebellion): ““The faithful will recognize the body of 
Christ if they do not neglect to be members of it. Let them become 
the body of Christ if they wish to live by the body of Christ... . 
O Sacrament of piety, O sign of unity, O bond of charity! He 
who wishes to live knows where to live, has whence to live. Let 
him draw near and believe, let him become incorporated, so that 
he may be vivified. Let him not despise union with the other mem- 
bers, let him not be a foul member which merits to be cut off; 
or a disfigured member of which one must be ashamed; but let 
him be beautiful, perfect, sound and whole. Let him cling to the 
body, live of God and for God. Let him labor now on earth so 
that later he may reign in heaven’”’ (Jn Joan., tr. 26, n. 13). 

These words, vibrant with faith, if they did not succeed in 
touching the hearts of the Donatists, at least deeply moved the 
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medieval Christian, and filled the assembly at Trent with the hope 
that in the Eucharist might be found the bridge for the return of 
her erring sons to the bosom of the Church: “Finally, the Holy 
Synod with paternal affection admonishes, exhorts, prays and be- 
seeches all and each, by the heart of our God’s mercy, that as many 
as glory in the name of Christian would unite together in peaceful 
harmony in this sign of unity, in this bond of charity, in this 
symbol of concord” (Denz. n., 882). 


THE GLORIOUS RESURRECTION 


The glorious resurrection (ius ad gloriam) to be effected by 
Communion is promised by Jesus Christ in His discourse at 
Capharnaum: ‘‘He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has 
life everlasting and I will raise him up on the last day’’ (John 
6:54). This divine promise was particularly dear to the first 
Christians living as they did in a world which regarded the resur- 
rection of the flesh as sheer folly. St. Ignatius Martyr exalts the 
Eucharist as ‘‘the medicine of immortality and the antidote against 
death” (Letter to the Ephesians, 20:2). St. Irenaeus combats the 
errors of the Gnostics precisely by showing the intimate relation- 
ship that exists between the Eucharist and the future resurrection 
of the body. The eucharistic theme occurs so frequently in the cata- 
combs for no other reason than that the infant Church saw in the 
body of Christ the symbol and the cause of immortality. For 
centuries, too, the liturgy has been repeating the antiphon of St. 
Thomas: “O sacrum convivium . . . O sacred Banquet, in which 

. . is given to us the pledge of future glory.’’ And Leo XIII, echo- 
ing patristic thought, at the beginning of this century affirmed: 
“The immortal body of Christ plants (in us) the seed of immor- 
tality which one day will flower forth” (Mirae Caritatis) . 


These effects are substantially the same for all the sacraments. 
It is therefore legitimate to ask in what sense they can be attributed 
to the Eucharist in a particular manner. This problem was not 
clearly raised in Christian thought until the sixteenth century. 
Cardinal Mendoza (d. 1566), whose genuine teaching on this 
score was until recently unknown, was the first to solve the prob- 
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COMMUNION 


lem. The Eucharist (he said), in contrast to the other sacra- 
ments, produces a particular effect, which endures even after the 
disappearance of the species, and which consists in the participation 
of the faithful both as to soul and body in the perfections which 
adorned the humanity of Jesus Christ by virtue of the hypostatic 
union. This special charism, which is identical with the sacra- 
mental grace, is a “donum quoddam christificum’’ (a certain 
Christifying gift) which renders the soul of the communicant 
Christlike just as sanctifying grace renders the newly baptized 
Godlike. By the power of this Christifying gift the communicant 
is united to Jesus Christ in a more perfect way than in the other 
sacraments; he shares Christ’s perfections and reflects His image, 
is joined more intimately to the Mystical Body, and possesses a 
more well-founded right to the glorious resurrection of his body. 
This opinion, if well understood, could only have met with 
approval; but, since it was presented in a prolix form, with am- 
biguous expressions (e.g., unio naturalis), and in a work which 
was never printed but which all pretended to know, it occasioned 
discussions which lasted two centuries, and in which theologians 
of repute were involved, such as Louis de Leon, Diego de Tapia, 
Thomassin (who favored it), Suarez, Vasquez, the Salmanticenses 
(in strong opposition), Cardinal Cienfuegos and Cardinal Bel- 
luga (who exaggerated it). The explanation of Mendoza, though 
substantially correct, is not complete because it does not show 
how this Christifying gift of the Eucharist produces a more per- 
fect union with the Head and with the members of the Body, nor 
does it show how it gives a greater right to bodily resurrection. 


It would seem that this omission can be rectified if the Christi- 
fying effect of the Sacrament (which is identical with the sacra- 
mental grace proper to the Eucharist) is considered in the general 
context of the sacramental system, and in the light of the teaching 
of St. Thomas who, while he did not himself achieve the desired 
synthesis, did nevertheless lay the foundations and also give us 
occasional precious building stones. 

The sacramental economy can be summarized as follows: bap- 
tism and confirmation were instituted to initiate the supernatural 
life, penance and extreme unction to restore it after sin, holy 
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orders and matrimony to extend it to others, and the Eucharist to 
bring it to perfection. The Fathers in fact treat of the Eucharist as 
the ultimate complement of the spiritual life (telete teleton: Ps.- 
Denys, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 3, 1; P.G. 3, 324); and St. 
Thomas spoke of it as ‘the consummation of the spiritual life” 
(Summa III, q. 73, a. 3). As such it must complete the entire 
spiritual organism in its essence (sanctifying grace), in its faculties 
(the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost), in its activ- 
ity (actual grace) and in its fruits (good works). As a matter of 
fact it is common teaching, as one can see from a multitude of 
dogmatic and theological writings, that the Eucharist — 


a) Produces habitual grace most abundantly. Thus the Catech- 
ism of the Council of Trent says (n. 228): ‘“The Eucharist is 
the fountainhead, while the other sacraments are the rivulets of 
grace.”” Leo XIII: “The fount of all spiritual benefits is the august 
sacrament of the Eucharist’’ (Mirae Caritatis). And St. Thomas 
had already taught that the Eucharist contains ‘‘as it were in sum 
and in source’’ whatever is scattered among the other sacraments 
(Sent. 4, d.8, q.2, a.2, q.2, ad 4). 


b) It increases charity in the highest degree. ‘“True charity,” 
writes Leo XIII, ‘‘springs from and is fired to activity by the holy 
Eucharist’”’ (Mirae Caritatis). St. Thomas, summarizing the 
thought of the Fathers, says in so many words: “In virtue of this 
sacrament there takes place a certain transformation of man into 
Christ by way of charity (per amorem) and this is the effect 
proper to this sacrament” (Sent. 4, d.12, q.2, a.2, sol.1). 


c) It arouses fervor by means of frequent stimulations of actual 
grace. This is common doctrine, expressed as follows by the An- 
gelic Doctor: “‘By this sacrament charity is aroused to act’’ (Sum- 
ma Ill, q. 79, a.1, ad 2). The fervor of charity by its nature 
destroys venial sins (a. 4, ad 1), causes the remission of temporal 
punishment (a. 5), preserves from future sins by diminishing and 
calming the fires of concupiscence (a. 6) and by foiling the schem- 
ings of the devil, for, as Chrysostom teaches: “‘Like lions breath- 
ing fire we come away from that Table, having become terrible to 
the devil’’ (Homily 46 in John, 3; P.G. 59, 261). 
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COMMUNION 

d) From this complex of supernatural gifts there proceed, as 

a natural consequence, more numerous and more perfect works 
meriting eternal life. 


Now such effects (which taken together are certainly a “‘Christ- 
ifying gift’) constitute, as will be readily seen, the full incorpora- 
tion into Christ, the most perfect union among the faithful, and 
the highest right to the glorification of soul and body — whence 
the individual faithful, like the entire Church, obtains the summit 
of spiritual perfection and maturity for the beatific vision. After 
the Eucharist there is nothing more except Glory. 


ANTONIO PIOLANTI 


“Putting on Jesus Christ does not mean merely adapting one’s mind 
to His doctrine; it means that a person enters upon a new life which, 
to be sure, was resplendent in glory on Thabor, but which, above all, 
should be conformed to the sufferings and trials of our patient Redeemer 
on Calvary. This involves long and arduous labor, by which the soul 
is transformed to the state of victim, in as much as it participates inti- 
mately in the Sacrifice of Christ. However, this arduous and assiduous 
labor is not to be accomplished through empty velleity, nor achieved 
through mere desires and promises; it must be an indefatigable and con- 
tinuous exercise, which aims at a fruitful renovation of spirit; it must 
be an exercise of piety, which refers all things to the glory of God; it 
must be an exercise of penance, which dominates and controls the move- 
ments of the soul; it must be an act of charity, which inflames the soul 
with love of God and of neighbor, and which effectuates works of mercy; 
it must, in fine, be that active and ready willingness by which we strive 
and struggle to accomplish whatsoever is most perfect. 

“The priest should, therefore, study to reproduce in his own soul the 
things that are effected upon the Altar. As Jesus Christ immolates Him- 
self, so His minister should be immolated with Him; as Jesus expiates 
the sins of men, so he, by following the hard road of Christian asceticism, 
should labor at the purification of himself and of others. . . . He will not 
merely celebrate holy Mass, but will live it out intimately in his daily 
life” (Pore Prus XII, “Menti Nostrae’’). 
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TIMELY TRACTS REVALUATING EPIPHANY 


WO years ago in an article on “The Lost Cause of 

Epiphany” (Homiletic and Pastoral Review) I compiled 

a list of feasts as we find them at present in our calendar 

during the Nativity-Epiphany season, and compared 

them with the historical succession of events in our 

Lord's life as found in the Gospels. Since it is essential to my argu- 
ment, I will repeat the list here. 


HisTorRicaL SEQUENCE Our PRESENT CALENDAR 
1) Nativity 1) Nativity 
2) Circumcision 2) Holy Innocents 
3) Presentation 3) Presentation (1st half) 
4) Arrival of Magi 4) Return from Egypt 
5) Flight into Egypt 5) Circumcision 
6) Martyrdom of Innocents 6) From Egypt to Nazareth 
7) Return from Egypt 7) Arrival of Magi 
8) Life in Nazareth 8) Jesus in the Temple 
9) Jesus in the Temple 9) Baptism in Jordan 
10) Baptism in Jordan 10) Wedding at Cana 
11) Wedding at Cana 11) Presentation (2nd half) 


Any reader can see at a glance that our liturgical calendar does 
not in the least follow the chronological order of Scripture. The 
school of thought which explains the Church year as a recapitula- 
tion of the life of our Lord runs into this kind of trouble all the 
time: e.g., the farewell sermon comes after Easter, the Savior 
speaks before He is born in Advent, etc. In other words, the chron- 
ological approach gets us nowhere, or is the wrong approach. It 
seems right only so long as we look at the Church year in a 
superficial way: Advent representing the Old Testament; Nativity 
to Purification Christ’s childhood; Lent His passion; after-Easter 
the risen Christ; after-Pentecost, well, nobody knows. Any feasts 
that do not fit into this framework are then played down or ig- 
nored and all the feasts that do harmonize with this ‘‘recapitula- 
tion idea’’ are surrounded with historical detail. The result is exact- 
ly what happened: done long enough it will win out, especially 
if aided by an allegorical school such as the one prevailing in the 
middle ages — because allegory knows no difficulties of explana- 
tion. Ever since Philo of Alexandria the most stubborn facts have 
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EPIPHANY 


had to yield new meanings in order to fit them into any pattern 
however arbitrary or wrong. 


If we let the facts themselves speak, they will at once convince 
us that no chronological repetition was intended — unless we 
want to assume the impossible, namely, that someone got mixed 
up. Even without appealing to the guidance of the Soul of the 
Church, the Pneuma Christou, her natural vigilance and the com- 
mon sense of the established hierarchy would have prevented her 
from making such glaring mistakes. Even the most ancient feasts, 
Nativity, Holy Innocents, Our Lady’s feast on Circumcision day 
and the Epiphany, were not in chronological order. The feasts 
added later only added to what seems to be, but really is not, con- 
fusion. 


There is no confusion if we realize that the order (presuming 
there is one) is one of ideas, not of chronology. Starting with the 
dominant idea, that of the Epiphany, we have, among others, the 
clear teaching of the Benedictus antiphon at Lauds. It enumerates 
the ‘‘facts’’ which make this a feast of “‘appearance,”’ i.e., of epiph- 
any. It sings of the union of Bridegroom and Bride, of God and 
mankind, which became manifest in three epiphanies or the- 
ophanies: before the magi, before the Jews (Jordan), and before 
the disciples (Cana). A fourth epiphany, not mentioned, but in- 
timately associated with these, is the one before the elders in the 
Temple, when Jesus was twelve (Sunday in the octave). 


What is the meaning of this ‘‘wedding,”’ of which popular 
piety (not in the U.S., where the feast has to all practical purposes 
simply disappeared) has retained only the incident of the magi, 
because it fitted into the chronological pattern of thought? It could 
be something in the past, in the present or in the future. I have a 
suspicion that it is all three, with the accent on the future; for 
research on the “Eighth Day”’ (cf. the proceedings of the St. Louis 
Liturgical Week) has shown that all celebrating of Christians is 
not in the first place re-memorative in purpose, but an anticipation, 
a being ready, a looking forward. The evocation of the past is 
made in order that in the present we may make ready for the fu- 
ture; but the future is our true aim. Then the real, full Presence 
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(in Greek: Parousia) will be ours, of which Bethlehem, Jordan, 
Jerusalem and Cana were but foreshadowings. 

But this ready and prepared gaze into eternity should apply 
to the whole cycle, because the rubrics tell us that, in rank, Epiph- 
any is the climax of this cycle, with the triune mystery of Decem- 
ber 25 constituting a majestic prelude of great unity and power. 
And all this has been subtly prepared for through the fall of the 
year, starting with the ember days in September and the 18th Sun- 
day after Pentecost. Job, Judith and Esther in the Scripture read- 
ings were what might be called an up-beat, the struggles of the 
Machabees sounded the note of historical end-time, followed by 
the visions of the prophets in November and December. The 
heavenly vision of Christmas-Epiphany then comes to a rousing 
finale in the Feast of Lights (Hypapante) on February 2, which 
is the meeting of times and the beginning of a new Church year — 
symbolized by the Infant in the arms of the old man bidding 
farewell to the world. 

The editor of the Roman Ephemerides Liturgicae, Fr. A. Bug- 
nini, C.M., reprinted my plea (1949, II, pp. 169f.), mentioned 
above, and even went so far as to quote my proposals for a stronger 
and re-inforced octave of the Epiphany — though he freely uttered 
his doubts at this project which he called a bit curious and very 
singular. It cannot however have been too curious or singular, or 
he would not have given it space in such a dignified magazine as 
his. May I briefly summarize the plan here. 

Fix Epiphany on a Sunday, the first after New Year, and make 
its (now monotonous) octave a succession of “‘epiphanies’’ which 
will appeal to the mind and drive home the idea. Vincenzo Palotti 
a hundred years ago tried it, by having a different rite for Mass 
every day of the octave: he thought of Epiphany as the feast of 
nations (and their rites), and had a plausible starting point in the 
(Oriental) magi. But Sunnyside, Weehawken, or even Denver or 
Cleveland cannot have all these different rite Liturgies. You need 
at least seven priests of as many rites, and your breviary would 
still not correspond. The idea of manifestation would not receive 
its due, moreover, since the different rites remain external to the 
core of the idea of Epiphany. As the feasts of Nativity, Epiphany 
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EPIPHANY 


and Hypapante act on the idea of Parousia like a prism on white 


| light, showing its component colors, so I tried to ‘‘prismatize’’ 


the Epiphany. I felt I was in good company: for isn’t that the 
purpose also of the three, or fourfold, gospel of the Epiphany? 
Using this method I arrived at the following proposal: 


First Saturday after New Year: vigil of Epiphany. 

First Sunday after New Year: first Mass of the Epiphany, taking the 
major one first, i.e., the baptism of our Lord. 

Monday: the story of the magi. 

Tuesday: Jesus seated in the Temple (“In excelso throno .. .”). 

Wednesday: wedding at Cana. 

Thursday: Transfiguration (transferred from August 6). 

Friday: feast of the Sacred Heart. 

Saturday: feast of the Assumption (also a manifestation of divinity). 

First Sunday after Epiphany: Christ the King. 

Second Sunday: feast of the Holy Family (parenetic feast). 

Third, fourth, fifth Sunday: as now. 

Last Sunday after Epiphany: Hypapante (Purification). 


Not only would this arrangement re-focus many a feast into its 
proper frame, it would also free, as so many desire, the Church 
year of several feasts and octaves which are now felt to burden it. 
Vincenzo Palotti’s effort to bring the feast of the Epiphany into 
prominence has so far not reached the world outside the eternal 
city, although New York or Paris, where all the rites are repre- 
sented, could easily duplicate the celebration. But the new emphasis 
of the ‘‘Presence’’ of Christ in the world would be brought home 
far more in a more varied office with its rich and significant 
changes every day, and the expansion of the great Epiphany into 
the devotional life of later ages, through such feasts as the As- 
sumption of Our Lady, the Kingship of Christ and the revelations 
of His interior life in a well informed Sacred Heart devotion, would 
become more clearly evident. 


These plans have little hope of being listened to by those who 
actually will re-shape our calendar, coming from so obscure a 
source. But they may help the readers of O.F. re-assess their esti- 
mation of the central feast of the present cycle and its two planets 
—the Nativity and Hypapante. 


H. A. R. 
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IN THE HOME 


O begin a new series of womanly thoughts on the liturgy in 
the home is like having a blind date—-each month — 
with you. You wonder what on earth I look like, what on 

earth I'll say and perhaps after about three months you'll begin 
to wonder what sort of gray matter lies under the curls and small 
talk. I on my part wonder what on earth you look like, what you 
would most like to hear, and how I can best assure myself of an- 
other date— each month — with you. Isn’t that just like a 
woman! 

There is one thing however, that I know we are both interested 
in and that is the liturgy. If you were not, you would not now 
have ORATE FRATRES in your hands. Oh, I grant someone may 
have sent you a gift subscription for Christmas, This may be your 
first deep draught at “the source of the true Christian spirit,”” but 
having once tasted “‘this fountain of living waters it will spring 
up” in you “unto life everlasting.” 

Then too you must be interested in the home as I am most 








certainly. If you were not, you would have skipped this page | 


entirely and turned to H.A.R. or the Book Reviews. But to those 
of you who realize, as I do, the all-important functions of the 
Christian home and know the liturgy as the first and greatest 
spiritual spring for quenching the bitter thirst of our parched, sec- 
ular living: to you I pray. I do not pray that we theorize on theol- 
ogy but that together we find a thousand little ways of bridging 
the gap between principle and practice. I do not pray that we spec- 
ulate on the nature of Christ and His mystical life today but that 
together we create a thousand situations in the family which make 
His life real to us and in us. I do not even pray that we contem- 
plate the fresh and vital beauty of the liturgy with its roots in the 
past, its flower in the present, and its tendrils reaching out to the 
future. But I do pray that together we can carry this beauty into 
a thousand homes where it will inspire young lives, give point to 
middle-age and yield a reward for long years of service. 

This I claim is woman’s work — her share in the priesthood 
of Christ. Whether one small woman can ever hope to do all this 
will depend greatly on you — and your prayers. Now you know 
why I hope for another date — each month — with you. I need 
those prayers. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


At first for January I was tempted to tell how we in our home 
had tried to make manifest the kingship of Christ. I was also even 
tempted to repeat myself, since I had just written a description of 
our celebration of the Epiphany for the December number of the 
Catholic Art Quarterly. There is no doubt that Epiphany itself 
needs more manifesting, but since this was to be a feature for home 
folk, a home in Nazareth kept recurring in my thoughts. There 
was no choice, we must talk of the feast of the Holy Family. That 
was our place to manifest Christ. 


Last year on that day we invited quite a group of neighbors and 
friends to share the Sunday afternoon and evening with us. They 
were people who like to sing, who often sang Christmas carols 
with us in other years. I even suspect they were wondering when 
they were going to be invited, since Christmas and Epiphany had 
passed. 

We began the afternoon by reading the Epistle of Paul as it was 
read at Mass that morning. When we came to the part about sing- 
ing psalms, hymns and spiritual canticles, one guest asked what we 
were waiting for. I brought out carbon copies of carols we had 
collected from various song books, carols which dealt with the 
time after Epiphany. It is surprising how many there are. The one 
we love best is the “Legend of Babe Jesus and the Weeders’’ sung 
to the melody of “I Wonder As I Wander.” 


Soon the winter dusk darkened the corners of the room and 
candles were lighted for supper. There is a beautiful Vesper hymn 
for this day and to sing it is to pray twice. We found it difficult 
however to fit the English words to the chant tones. We did want 
to use the English so ‘“Thy children would be taught of the Lord,”’ 
but until some one of you writes new words or music we had to 
read the hymn and prayed only once. 


By the end of supper the children were whispering with excited 
preparations. We were giving a play — with costumes. All the 
day before there had been great raiding of Grandma’s trunk and 
the storage room. We were presenting A Little King at Home, a 
home-made drama, in one act, with all home talent. I had collected 
legends and stories of the Flight into Egypt. The scene was the 
house of Nazareth with Mary, Joseph, Elizabeth, children and the 
Boy Jesus, aged three. In other words we had as many characters 
as members in the family. The boy Jesus played by Christine, also 
aged three, stole the show. We read our script and the children 
asked their simple questions. We had one rehearsal the night before, 
but I think the Little King was at home because we were all so 
very much at home with Him. 
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How is all this liturgy? Only in so far as the holy family lived 
in our house that day. Only in so far as the gathering of friends 
to sing and eat and act brought Christ and love in our midst. Only 
in so far as the Scripture story became full and more real with the 
help of tradition. Only in so far as our prayer and song united us 
with Christ in the life-long, sweet praise of the Father. Only that 
far was the liturgy brought home. 

FLORENCE BERGER 


THE SODALITY’S CONTRIBUTION 


N reporting on the Sodality’s contribution to the liturgical 
movement we can start off by saying that it has not been 
nearly as intensive nor as extensive as it could and, to my way 

of thinking, should have been. The movement could have, through 
the channel of authentic Sodalities, hundreds of very effective out- 
lets. Because too many of our Sodalities here in the U. S. A. are 
anything but the real thing those outlets have been clogged. 

The chief contribution made by the Queen’s Work office during 
the past decade or so are the following. The central office does have 
much influence on Sodalities throughout the country . . . despite 
the fact that we have no command value whatever. 


1) I would cite first Father Daniel A. Lord’s contribution both 
in particular and as the moving spirit of the office here. Though I 
don’t remember him doing anything explicitly on the liturgy as 
such he has certainly helped the liturgical movement indirectly. 
First his book Our Part in the Mystical Body and his pamphlets 
and articles in The Queen’s Work have done much to spread a 
knowledge and consciousness of that doctrine which is so basic to 
real liturgical worship and life. Again his encouragement of any 
work done along these lines by some of the men mentioned here- 
inafter was always sincere and hearty. During the past two years 
especially he has been promoting wider and more intense eucharis- 
tic living. 

2) I would put Father Gerald Ellard’s work as the most import- 
ant. Over a period of eight or ten years he worked with the office 
here both through his writings and his classes in the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action. 

It was his influence which initiated the dialogue Mass at these 
same schools, to which more than 100,000 persons have come over 
the years. The idea and practice was carried back to many schools 
and colleges throughout the land and to not a few parishes as well. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Whatever success this type of Mass participation has had on a 
large scale can be attributed to him and his work with us. 

Further, some of the books which he has published were given 
first at these same SSCA’s, e.g., Men at Work at Worship. 

Finally he contributed informational and inspirational material 
for social worship to both school and parish programming serv- 
ices sent out to thousands of schools and parishes in the U. S. 

3) Both the late Father J. Roger Lyons and Miss Willmann 
who produced those same services, the one the Semester Outline, 
the other the Leaders’ Services and Work Chart, included from year 
to year liturgical leads for Sodalists centering them especially on 
the Mass. 

4) Since his return from the Army in 1946 Father Richara L. 
Rooney has worked to promote the liturgy both in taking up where 
Father Ellard left off when he quit the SSCA’s and in Action 
Now, the adult Sodalists’ magazine. He has conducted SSCA 
classes in the Mass, Liturgy and Family Life, and The Mass the 
Center of the Christian Family. In the magazine there were a set 
of articles for one year on the sacraments. Further, for another 
year the parish program was centered on the living out of the 
liturgical year. 

We should have done much more. Please God we shall in the 
future. But we have not been entirely remiss either. 


A STAFF MEMBER 


THE FAMILY OF GOD’ 


HE Mass of the Sunday within the octave of Epiphany has 
been replaced by that cf the Holy Family, and therefore has 
to be celebrated on the next day. It is unfortunate that 

most of the people cannot share in this Mass, since it is as beautiful 
and instructive as any-in the whole Church year. What is more. 
it is itself, in its principal texts, a sptendid commentary on Christ- 
ian family life. 

The gospel is the same as that of the Holy Family Mass; and 
the epistle gives a clear picture of the great Family of God, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, of which every Christian family is a liv- 
ing cell: ‘For as in one body we have many members, but all the 
members have not the same office: so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one member one of another.” 


*Extracts from the commentary on the Mass-text of the Sunday within the 
octave of Epiphany, from a forthcoming book, The Week with Christ, to be 
published February 1 by Fides Press in South Bend, Ind. 
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The Family of God, of which Christ is the head and we the 
members, is the model of every Christian family. Or, as Father 
Parsch points out, the Christian family is a small edition of the 
Mystical Body. One of the best ways of coming to a realization 
of the true nature and functioning of the Mystical Body is to 
understand marriage and family life. In the Christian family the 
father takes the place of Christ. The mother represents the 
Church. The children are the members of the body. Each has 
his own work to do .. . “all the members have not the same 
office’ (epistle), but whatever the work, it is necessary for the 
well-being of the whole. The father needs the wife and is in- 
complete without her, and so also does the wife need the hus- 
band. They are one: one mind, one body, one will, one pur- 
pose. The more husband and wife love one another, the more 
their union will be blessed in their children. So also do we need 
the Savior and the Savior needs us, as Pius XII points out in his 
encyclical Mystici Corporis, n. 44: ‘It is manifestly clear that 
the faithful need the help of the divine Redeemer. ... Yet this, 
too, must be held, marvelous though it appear: Christ requtres 
His members.” 


To return to our comparison of the human family with the 
family of God. The father provides food for the family, and the 
mother distributes it to the children, just as do Christ and the 
Church, His Spouse. From father and mother the children receive 
life and inspiration. But here is an important thought: in the true 
Christian family, just as in the Family of God, there is but one 
thought, one will — the thought and will of God the Father. To 
make that will of God one’s own is the life-work of every person 
and every collection of persons. It is the only program that can 
bring peace in our families and in the family of nations. 


And the will of God is the burden of this Mass. It begins in 
the collect (‘God grant that we may both perceive what we 
ought to do and have strength to accomplish it’): continues 
in the epistle (“‘Be not conformed to this world, but be reformed 
in the newness of your mind, that you may prove what is the 
good, and the acceptable, and the perfect will of God’’); and it 
stands out in supreme clarity in the gospel (“Did you not know 
that I must be about My Father’s business?’’) . 


We need never wonder what God's will is for us. Our parti- 


cular vocation determines that. To do everything well that is | 


required by our vocation (and that includes the little things): 
to offer ourselves and works (including the little things) from 
a motive of love for Him; to be ready to accept with total 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


resignation to Him anything that He may send to try us; and 
to do all in our power to bring about unity in our families, 
our parishes, our world—all this is to do God's will, to be about 
His business. EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


PREPARING FOR CANDLEMAS 


OLY Mother Church provides officially for the emotional ex- 
periences which her children need in their religion. This 
fact was brought home to us last year by the celebration 

of Candle-Mass. An account of it here may perhaps help others 
in their preparation for the feast this February. 


It was the closing day of St. John Berchmans High School 
retreat and a Missa Recitata with all the rites proper to the Can- 
diemas liturgy was the order of the morning. Before the blessing 
prayers started, the retreatants were briefly instructed on the sig- 
nificance and use of blessed candles, and on the particular meaning 
of the day’s feast and procession. 

During the distribution of the candles the students sang a hymn 
to our Lady composed by St. Ephrem in the fourth century and 
now found in the Westminister Hymnal (no. 111 ). The 
melody is attractive, and as the distribution went on the hymn 
became increasingly confident in tone and volume. 

All 300 students with lighted candles took their places in the 
procession, singing heartily, and uninhibited by any fear of what 
others might be thinking: for all were marching and all were 
singing. The hymn used for the procession was ‘“O Queen of 
Peerless Majesty’’ from the Ave Maria Hymnal. We teachers 
later agreed that this procession was the most thrilling we had 
ever witnessed; it amply repaid all our labors of past months 
to see our several hundred boys and girls enthusiastically bearing 
aloft the ‘lumen Christi,’ pledging themselves publicly to be a 
Christ-light to their teen-age world! 


The children’s candles were lighted for the reading of the 
gospel and again for the Consecration and remainded so until 
Communion time. 


It was a procession and Mass which these children shall never 
forget. We are confident of this because of the many reactions 
which we received from the students themselves. In the first place, 
they considered it a great privilege to be allowed to take part in 
the procession. They remarked that previously this had been 
reserved to altar boys and clergy. That they did consider it a 
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privilege and an honor is proved by the fact that they came— 
entirely to our surprise—dressed specially for the occasion. Girls’ 
uniforms were freshly pressed, blouses were spotlessly white; boys 
were immaculate in white shirts, ties, and suit coats. The fact 
that not one member of the student body was missing and that 
each and every one entered into the celebration with all the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm possible also proves that these children fully 
appreciated their active sharing in the liturgy. Another proof 
of their regard for this Candlemas ceremony and also of their 
grasp of the spiritual signification of the blessed candles was the 
care with which each child cleaned the melted wax from his 
candle, wrapped the candle and carefully carried it home for a 
holy remembrance of the day, or to be used when necessary in 
the home. 

Holy Mother Church by this Candlemas celebration provided 
these, her children, with a spontaneous outlet for their need of 
emotional self-expression in a religious way. They have often 
since spoken of it. And the liturgy has several other such red- 
letter days in the course of a school year, waiting to be “‘exploit- 
ed.”’ The liturgical movement might in this respect be compared 
to a wonderful treasure-hunt—with guaranteed happy findings. 


St. John Berchmans High School SERVITE SISTERS 
Detroit, Michigan 


SAMUEL J. GOSLING, PASTOR 


Y the foundation of the English Liturgy Society in 1943, 
by writing and speaking, by other less public but no less 
important work, Father Samuel Gosling did more than 

anyone else to put “‘more vernacular in the liturgy” on the map 
of Catholicism in England. His recent death at the age of 67, 
sudden but not unexpected for he had been long threatened, is 
mourned by everyone who came into contact with him, irrespec- 
tive of their views on “‘vernacular’’ or anything else. For Father 
Gosling was one of those people who is loved and respected equally 
by his opponents and by his supporters, by those who knew him 
slightly and by those who knew him well. “Manly” was the 
right epithet chosen by one obituarist; a man whose integrity 
shone out; a man who was trusted: a person. 

For all his varied activities and interests, Samuel Gosling was 
first and last a pastor, a shepherd ; and it was that that lay behind 
his enthusiasm and work for “more English.’” No doctrinaire 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


theorizing, but concern for the spiritual good of the flock of Christ 
as thirty-six years’ experience of the cure of souls in parishes and 
elsewhere had taught him to understand it. After his ordination 
in 1908 he taught for five years at Cotton College, a school whose 
roots go back to the mid-eighteenth century, where he himself 
had been educated; from 1915 to 1918 he was a military chaplain 
on active service; he ministered in several urban parishes of the 
archdiocese of Birmingham, and finally became rector of an old- 
established country parish in 1923 till his death. He never ceased 
to be concerned for soldiers: he was the peacetime, “‘territorial,’’ 
chaplain to the volunteer battalion of a county regiment, and 
world war II saw him again in uniform for a time. 


Another concern was for education. The Birmingham arch- 
diocese has a deserved reputation for far-sightedness and enter- 
prise in educational method, both secular and religious, and its 
unofficial organ is the teachers’ quarterly called The Sower, found- 
ed by Father F. H. Drinkwater in 1919. From 1930 till the war 
Father Gosling edited this publication, and it was eagerly read 
by others besides teachers. It is now again directed by its found- 
er, and I do not hesitate to say that American Catholic teachers 
also would find interest and profit in it. The Sower is one of the 
smaller and one of the best Catholic publications in Great Britain.’ 


Father Gosling never wrote a book— in itself a distinction in 
these days. But he necessarily wrote a good deal, and he was a 
book reviewer of distinction, especially in the earlier days of the 
Clergy Review and for a time in the Dublin Review. ‘This was 
when Hilaire Belloc was still writing. Father Gosling admired 
him as a master of English (as who does not?), but strongly dis- 
agreed with some of his ideas: and, at a time when most educated 
Catholics in England regarded Mr. Belloc as a sort of prophet, 
Father Gosling frequently expressed his dissent in print—and vigor- 
ously. He was a loyal subject of the King of England, but had 
no sympathy with neo-monarchism; he was an hereditary Catho- 
lic, but would point out how much better off the Church is in 
Protestant England than in some Catholic countries; he was a 
highly cultivated man, but never ceased to emphasize that Catholi- 
cism is religion and not culture; he was an Englishman and a 
European, and always reminding us that the Church is neither, 
but Christian and universal. That is why he welcomed the in- 
crease in variety within the Church that use of spoken language in 
worship would bring. ‘“The more elements an organism contains, 
the more distinctions are present in its unity, and the more distinct 


*We heartily concur in that judgment. Address: The Sower, Lower Gornal, 
Dudley, England. Annual subscription: 4s. — ED. 
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it is from all other organisms; in other words, the greater the 
multiplicity of elements reduced to unity, the more the principle 
of unity asserts itself... .’’ (I need hardly say that Father Gos- 
ling was not in the habit of expressing himself like that: the 
words are Solovyev’s). 

I have written these few paragraphs in order to try to give to 
the readers of this review some faint idea of what sort of man the 
leader of the “‘vernacular movement” in England was; not a 
crank, not a man of one idea or narrow experience, not a sort of 
““gallican’’: but a zealous pastor and educator, gone grey in the 
service of the people of God. He was one of the lamentably few 
readers of ORATE FRATRES in England; may its American readers 
hold his memory in benediction. 

We pray Thee, Lord, release the soul of Thy servant Samuel 
from all bondage of sin, so that in the glory of the resurrection 
he may rise again to life among Thy saints and Thine elect. 


DONALD ATTWATER 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


HE congregation in my new parish was decidedly the silent 
type. Anything like general participation would have to be 
a long and perhaps mutually painful innovation. Even just 
answering the responses might have seemed too revolutionary. 
Especially since none of the neighboring parishes had anything 
like it (except for children’s Mass). But every time I heard the 
confused mutter which was supposed to be their answer to the 
“prayers after low Mass,’’ I became more determined that that 
wasn’t enough: they must join me (and my assistants) during 
Mass, and do it better than that. 

The thought then came to me, that the Sacrifice has the two 
parts, of offering and communicating, and each is introduced by a 
community prayer: the Creed and the Our Father. So I explained 
this to the parish one Sunday at all the Masses, and asked them 
to recite aloud at the proper time the Apostles’ Creed (as their 
baptismal pledge of loyalty and of union with their Head, Christ, 
now about to offer the Sacrifice in their name) and the Lord’s 


*Readers are invited to send copy for this ‘‘column’”’: items (original or quot- 
ed) of practical application of liturgical ideals that could be carried out or, pre- 
ferably, that have been carried out in parish, school, religious institution or 
home. They should not normally exceed a page in length. Two dollars or a 
subscription to O.F. will be paid for every item published. We cannot under- 
take to answer or to return all contributions. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Prayer (stressing the ‘Forgive us our trespasses . . .’’ and the 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ i.e., aiming at least at spiritual 
Communion). And either an assistant or myself was on the pulpit 
every time for nearly six months, using the loud speaker, starting 
them off, and leading them in saying these prayers distinctly, with 
plenty of pauses, to give the prayers a certain solemnity and make 
them significant. (A garbled rattling off of the prayers would, 
I thought, be perhaps worse than nothing.) Now, for nearly a 
year, our loud intonation of the Credo and the preamble to the 
Pater Noster suffices to get them started. And it isn’t half bad! 
More will follow in course of time (I hope). 


This summer, while passing through Germany on a Holy Year 
pilgrimage, I discovered — with what pleasure, you may imagine 
— that at the first national Liturgical Week earlier this year, 
someone suggested this very practice as an absolute minimum for 
every low Mass, even, or especially, for the late noon Masses on 
Sundays, so often frequented by people who can perhaps only 
with difficulty be won over to more. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


T. Cyril of Jerusalem, in a remarkable passage of his third 
Mystagogical Catechesis, instructs the neophytes: ‘Having 
been made partakers of Christ, you also are properly called 

Christs . . . All things were in image (figure, sign) wrought in 
you, because you are the images of Christ. He, then, bathed Him- 
self in the river Jordan, and having imparted the fragrance of His 
divinity to the waters He came up from them; and the Holy Ghost 
in substance lighted on Him. .. . In the same manner to you also, 
after you had come up from the pool of the sacred waters, was 
given the chrism [confirmation], the antitype of that wherewith 
Christ was anointed. And this is the Holy Ghost.” 


Easter is the feast of feasts, because it is the memorial of Christ’s 
greatest mysteries, and (historically) of their communication to 
His members by the sacraments of initiation: baptism, confirmation 
and the Eucharist. Epiphany in about the fourth century became 
its counterpart, for that day too (at least in the East) became a 
day of Christian initiation. Christ’s baptism in the Jordan accord- 
ingly occupied a prominent place in the feast’s celebration — com- 
pleted then by the motif of the miracle of Cana, a type of the 
Eucharist. In fact, it was a widely held view that Christ instituted 
baptism on that occasion, by “communicating the fragrance of 
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His divinity to the waters,” i.e., by giving them power to sanc- 
tify; and for this reason the figure of John baptizing Christ was 
often found in early baptisteries, as it is still a mandatory part 
of every baptistery’s decoration even in the West. Moreover, since 
the sacraments of initiation were commonly interpreted as effecting 
the nuptial union of Christ the Bridegroom with humanity, the 
role of St. John the Baptist at the Jordan, as the ‘‘friend of the 
Bridegroom,’’ becomes more significant. (Cf. also the Benedictus 
antiphon of Epiphany Lauds.) 


Quite consistently too, Christian art through the centuries de- 
picted Christ standing naked in the waters: for baptism means 
putting off the old man of sin (symbolized by the dress which 
Adam donned after his fall) in order to put on the white baptis- 
mal garment of incorruption and innocence. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. DENNIS GEANEY, O.S.A., teaches 
() at St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Ill. — FR. CLIF- 

FORD HOWELL, S.J., of Rugby, Warwick, has in recent 
years become the best-known missionary of popular liturgy in 
England. — REV. PATRICK CUMMINS, O.S.B., scholar and writer 
on Dante and Scripture, teaches both in the seminary of Concep- 
tion Abbey in Missouri. — MsGRr. ANTONIO PIOLANTI is profes- 
sor of sacramental theology in the pontifical university of Propa- 
ganda Fide in Rome. — FLORENCE (MRS. ALBERT) BERGER, 
author of Cooking for Christ, herewith begins a series of seasonal 
articles on liturgy in the home. Her own home is along Rural 
Route 12, Cincinnati. 

¢ 


Perhaps most of us have felt that there has been an almost dis- 
concerting abundance of important papal documents in recent 
years — an embarrassment of riches with which it is hard to keep 
up. But riches, surely, they are. The trilogy of encyclicals on 
Scripture, the Mystical Body and the liturgy (not to mention 
Humani Generis and the definition of the Assumption) are in 
themselves enough to ensure distinction to the reign of Pius XII. 
And now he has added another pronouncement, the Apostolic 
Exhortation Menti Nostrae (dated September 23), addressed to 
the priests of the world, which deserves to be ranked with the 
foregoing (cf. extracts on pp. 54, 65, 71). Pope Pius X and Pius 
XI before him had written on the priesthood; but perhaps only 
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our own Pius, the author of Mystict Corporis and Mediator Det, 
could have given us such a full picture of priestly holiness and of 
priestly apostolic work, deriving first and always from the foun- 
tainhead: sacrificial union with the High Priest. In fact, he ex- 
plicitly indicates that this present document draws the consequences 
for priestly life from those two encyclicals. 

It is a compelling plea for priestly sanctity, in which holy Mass 
and the divine office must occupy preeminent roles, supplemented 
by other exercises of piety, meditation, rosary, visits, frequent 
Confession, etc. It is an urgent plea for zeal in an all-embracing 
apostolate, and for the spirit of detachment from worldly stand- 
ards which will allow the priest to identify himself with the need- 
iest of his flock. The perennial problem voiced by Fr. Geaney in 
this issue of O.F. here finds authoritative answer. 


o 


Of your charity please pray for the recovery of Miss Mignon 
McMenamy, of St. Louis, who was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident in November. Most of our readers will know her 
as the editor of The Living Parish and of the Pio Decimo Press, 
both of which projects have been carrying on their important work 
of liturgical propaganda largely through her selfless and enthusias- 
tic zeal. 

. 


One of the signs of our times is the “Crusade for Better Preach- 
ing.”” It has always struck us as an astonishing instance of partici- 
pation in the apostolate of the hierarchy; for its founder is a lay 
person, and of the sex moreover of which St. Paul said that it 
“should keep silence in church.” The fact that numerous prelates 
and priests have consented to be listed as its patrons seems to bear 
out the widespread contention that much of our preaching is ser- 
iously ineffective. 

Diocesan sermon outlines, where issued, don’t necessarily rem- 
edy the situation, usually because they are too sketchy to be of 
much help. A notable exception are those of the Superior diocese. 
We happen to know quite a few priests of that diocese, and we 
have yet to meet one who wasn’t outspoken in his appreciation. 
In previous years they treated of the creed, the commandments. 
the sacraments, faith and prayer. The program for the ecclesias- 
tical year 1950-51 is based on ‘““The Sacred Liturgy of the 
Church.”’ Carefully worked out by the Bishop himself, the Most 
Rev. Albert G. Meyer, it contains a wealth of material, clearly 
presented, with references for further reading or study. It is the 
sort of outline which a busy pastor can fall back upon, and be 
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sure in every instance of having something substantial. Upon in- 
quiry at the chancery office, we were told that a few extra copies 
are available. We suggest that any order be accompanied by at least 
a dollar, to help defray printing costs. 


¢ 


Catholics and Protestants seem to be generally agreed in the 
choice of Psalm 22, ‘““The Lord is my shepherd,” as their favorite. 
(This, incidentally, neatly solves the problem of what prayer to 
use in case of common meetings in which a prayer is called for.) 
In a characteristically inspiring article, Pere Jean Daniélou, S.J., 
in the current Maison Dieu (No. 23), shows that it has been a 
favorite since the dawn of Christianity. As a matter of fact, it 
ranked almost with the Our Father and the Creed, and for the 
same reason that these were considered basic prayers for Christians: 
it was a “‘prayer of Christian initiation.’’ Catechumens were ex- 
pected to know it by heart; in Naples, e.g., there was a solemn 
traditio of the psalm to baptismal candidates on the fourth Sunday 
of Lent. For this psalm summarized for Christians the sacramental 
foundations of their life. ““The Lord is my shepherd, in verdant 
pastures he gives me repose, beside restful waters he leads me, he 
refreshes my soul’’ — what else could this mean in the New Dis- 
pensation but the saving waters of baptism? ““You anoint my 
head with oil,’’ and ‘““You spread the table before me, my cup 
overflows,”” were clearly fulfilled in confirmation and the Euchar- 
ist. It was a prayer of grateful remembrance for these great gifts. 
of resolution to be true to them: ‘‘And I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord, for all the years to come.’’ The new Confraternity 
translation of this psalm is exceptionally well done (although we 
continue to regret the absence of the inebriating quality of the 
cup, with its wealth of historical and spiritual connotations), 
and invites learning by heart by our school children. 


¢ 


Two interesting accounts appeared recently in the Cincinnati 
Catholic Telegraph-Register. One told of the public study every 
Friday afternoon, by the pupils of Mount Notre Dame Academy 
in Reading, of the Mass-text of the following Sunday. The various 
classes take turns in leading the discussion, and the “holy rivalry” 
thus set up seems to lead to worthwhile results. The other account 
describes the community singing of high Mass in St. Aloysius’ 
Church at Delhi. It started last Easter. after some strenuous rehear- 
sals on previous Jenten devotion evenings: since then, one Sunday 
a month has been designated by the pastor, Fr. Clarence D. Graf. 
for congregational singing of the ordinary. A group of about 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


twelve men and women take care of the Gregorian proper. Mr. 
James Shea, the reporter, writes: 


“There was a rugged looking man three pews ahead whose leathery 
neck marked him as probably one of Delhi’s many truck farmers. Would 
be sing? He certainly would, and did. I saw the back of his coat rise and 
fall as he pumped up his wind, and he came right in on the first note 
(of the Kyrie). He had plenty of company. . . . There was no conductor 
to lead the singing. But the nun who played the organ set the pace and 
made the tempo as definite as a director’s baton might. The singing did 
not have the polished perfection of a well-trained choir, but there were 
no jarring notes in the comparatively smooth performance. And the 
congregation, or at least a substantial part of the congregation, must 
have had a genuine sense of participation in the high Mass. I certainly did.” 


At the International Benedictine College of Sant’ Anselmo in 
Rome a liturgical institute for research is in the process of forma- 
tion. Several prominent liturgical scholars from various parts of 
the Benedictine world have taken up residence at Sant’ Anselmo 
upon request of the Abbot Primate, for the pursuance of liturgical 
study. Father Cunibert Mohlberg of Maria Laach Abbey is to be 
the director of the institute. While its members may teach special 
courses in the school of theology at the College, their chief con- 
cern at present is the publication of some early liturgical texts. 
Fr. Cunibert, assisted by Frs. Peter Siffrin, of the Abbey of Mount 
Sion in Jerusalem, and Fr. Leo Eisenhofer of Neuberg, Germany, 
is pushing to completion work begun many years ago on the 
ancient Latin sacramentaries. Fr. Anselm Strittmatter of St. An- 
selm’s Priory in Washington is in charge of research on the Greek 
liturgies. He is presently engaged in preparing the oldest Byzantine 
Euchology known to be extant for publication. 

é 


Bruce Company of ‘Milwaukee again deserves a word of praise 
for its publication of The Christian Life Calendar. The 1951 edi- 
tion, like its predecessors, contains ordinal directions not only for 
the missal but also for the breviary (excepting Matins). The 
daily three-line meditations on the feast or season are often 
worded lightly, but hardly ever fail to drive home a sound appli- 
cation. It is a wall or desk calendar, 7 by 13 inches, a page to a 
week; the price has remained unchanged, $1.00 a single copy, 80 
cents for 5 or more. 

* 


The Kansas state branch of the Central Verein at their annual 
convention went on record to work in their own communities for a 
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better sanctifying of the Sunday. Their resolutions are to the 
point: 

“The Lord’s Day is a weekly continuation of Easter. It is a day for 
communal worship. The essential act of the Sunday celebration is the 
communal high Mass. The family is the basic unit in communal society. 
The Sunday therefore is a day when the family should remain united in 
worship at the Mass and in the joy and gladness of the day. It is a day 
of family unity. From taking part together in the renewal of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, from receiving together the Sacrament of Love, 
the family receives grace to help them throughout the week to overcome 
difficulties and misunderstandings and to live in unity and peace. The 
Lord’s Day gives the Christian community a weekly occasion for . 
recreation, which however should be in conformity with the sacredness 
of the day.” 

¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different. — ‘Sir, | am nearing 25 years of 
priesthood. I want to express what I have felt for most of that 
time. The Epistles and Gospels of the Mass are not prayers. They 
are readings for the instruction of the faithful, from Holy Scrip- 
ture. How impressive and instructive it would be if the priest 
turned to the congregation and read them in English or Welsh, or 
whatever the vernacular is anywhere in the Catholic world. I have 
always felt a humbug, Latinizing them with a disinterested and 
uncomprehending congregation. It’s not fair to them. (Signed) 
David Crowley (Rev.).’’ — Letter in the London Catholic Herald, 
Oct. 27. 

— “It does surprise me that the people who get enthusiastic 
(as I do not) about Liturgy, should be the people who argue in 
favour of having services in English.’"” — MsGrR. RONALD KNOX, 
in the November Clergy Review. 

— ‘‘Laudemus Deum nostrum in confessione beati Martini” 
was translated by the novice: “Let us praise our God in confessing 
the beauty of a Martini.’’ — Contributed. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


OUT OF THE MOUTH OF “INFANTS” .. . 


To the Editor: —I’m sure you'll be interested in learning about the 
progress of congregational singing in the mission churches that are nestled 
on the slopes of the Kilimandjaro mountain range in British East Africa. 
Visitors are naturally surprised when they hear these natives (of the 
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Chaya tribe) chanting with full voices—and dragging somewhat! — 
the entire Requiem mass, or one of the other masses in the Kyriale. They 
are not the least bit timid and, in a land where Libers are scarce, are 
blessed with a prodigious musical memory. And if their congregational 
chanting is a little raucous and slow (where is it otherwise, save, perhaps, 
in Msgr. Hellriegel’s parish?) then you can come to the Senior Seminary 
at Kibosho where the chant flows smoothly and reverently. The pioneers 
in the vicariate have obviously laid the foundations properly. 

In the Mombosa mission church (on the coast) I heard a group of 
Goan children between the ages of six and thirteen render the chant 
almost flawlessly and with perfect pitch. I felt that they had few equals 
in the States and must bow only to the little cherubs in “The Living 
Parish.” 

Arusha P.O. (Rev.) Jorn E. Naper, C.S.Sp. 

Tanganyika, B.E.A. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THE MASS 


To the Editor: —In your June 1949 issue of Ornate FRATRES you pub- 
lished Fr. Mullahy’s article, “The Religious Life and the Mass.” I have 
found this article such an inspiration and a challenge that I have used it 
for two summers in preparing our young Sisters for reception and pro- 
fession. They loved it and derived much good from it, so much so, that 
I would like to see it in the hands of every one of our Sisters. Please 
send me, therefore, all back copies of that issue that are still for sale. 
And may I also have your permission to mimeograph copies of the article 
for private use? 


St. Joseph’s Novitiate MoTHER ANNE 
Crookston, Minn. Mistress of Novices 


“THEY SHALL BEAR FRUIT EVEN IN OLD AGE” (Ps. 91) 


To the Editor: — Thank you for reminding me of the subscription now 
due. I am afraid, however, that this will be my last renewal. You see, I 
am now 82, and naturally the funds do not come as freely as they used 
to do, because my generation is dying out. So, in the circumstances, will 
you please accept the enclosed $2.00 “on account,” and I will send on 
the balance as it comes in. Your magnificent magazine has been a fine 
source of instruction, not only to me, but also to a convert friend to 
whom I re-mail it every month. 


New Jersey Mrs. M.A.G. 
Eprror’s Note. We print this letter, because we feel that the liturgical 


movement in America owes this venerable old lady a public statement of 
gratitude. From the “‘vantage point” of a home for the indigent aged, she 
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better sanctifying of the Sunday. Their resolutions are to the 
point: 

“The Lord’s Day is a weekly continuation of Easter. It is a day for 
communal worship. The essential act of the Sunday celebration is the 
communal high Mass. The family is the basic unit in communal society. 
The Sunday therefore is a day when the family should remain united in 
worship at the Mass and in the joy and gladness of the day. It is a day 
of family unity. From taking part together in the renewal of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, from receiving together the Sacrament of Love, 
the family receives grace to help them throughout the week to overcome 
difficulties and misunderstandings and to live in unity and peace. The 
Lord’s Day gives the Christian community a weekly occasion for . 
recreation, which however should be in conformity with the sacredness 
of the day.” 

¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different. — ‘‘Sir, I am nearing 25 years of 
priesthood. I want to express what I have felt for most of that 
time. The Epistles and Gospels of the Mass are not prayers. They 
are readings for the instruction of the faithful, from Holy Scrip- 
ture. How impressive and instructive it would be if the priest 
turned to the congregation and read them in English or Welsh, or 
whatever the vernacular is anywhere in the Catholic world. I have 
always felt a humbug, Latinizing them with a disinterested and 
uncomprehending congregation. It’s not fair to them. (Signed) 
David Crowley (Rev.) .’’ — Letter in the London Catholic Herald, 
Oct. 27. 

— ‘It does surprise me that the people who get enthusiastic 
(as I do not) about Liturgy, should be the people who argue in 
favour of having services in English.”” — MsGr. RONALD KNOX, 
in the November Clergy Review. 

—‘‘Laudemus Deum nostrum in confessione beati Martini” 
was translated by the novice: “‘Let us praise our God in confessing 
the beauty of a Martini.’’ — Contributed. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


OUT OF THE MOUTH OF “INFANTS” .. . 


To the Editor: —I’m sure you'll be interested in learning about the 
progress of congregational singing in the mission churches that are nestled 
on the slopes of the Kilimandjaro mountain range in British East Africa. 
Visitors are naturally surprised when they hear these natives (of the 
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Chaya tribe) chanting with full voices—and dragging somewhat! — 
the entire Requiem mass, or one of the other masses in the Kyriale. They 
are not the least bit timid and, in a land where Libers are scarce, are 
blessed with a prodigious musical memory. And if their congregational 
chanting is a little raucous and slow (where is it otherwise, save, perhaps, 
in Msgr. Hellriegel’s parish?) then you can come to the Senior Seminary 
at Kibosho where the chant flows smoothly and reverently. The pioneers 
in the vicariate have obviously laid the foundations properly. 

In the Mombosa mission church (on the coast) I heard a group of 
Goan children between the ages of six and thirteen render the chant 
almost flawlessly and with perfect pitch. I felt that they had few equals 
in the States and must bow only to the little cherubs in “The Living 
Parish.” 

Arusha P.O. (Rev.) Jorn E. Naper, C.S.Sp. 

Tanganyika, B.E.A. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THE MASS 


To the Editor: —In your June 1949 issue of Ornate FratrEs you pub- 
lished Fr. Mullahy’s article, “The Religious Life and the Mass.” I have 
found this article such an inspiration and a challenge that I have used it 
for two summers in preparing our young Sisters for reception and pro- 
fession. They loved it and derived much good from it, so much so, that 
I would like to see it in the hands of every one of our Sisters. Please 
send me, therefore, all back copies of that issue that are still for sale. 
And may I also have your permission to mimeograph copies of the article 
for private use? 


St. Joseph’s Novitiate MoTHER ANNE 
Crookston, Minn. Mistress of Novices 


“THEY SHALL BEAR FRUIT EVEN IN OLD AGE” (Ps. 91) 


To the Editor: — Thank you for reminding me of the subscription now 
due. I am afraid, however, that this will be my last renewal. You see, I 
am now 82, and naturally the funds do not come as freely as they used 
to do, because my generation is dying out. So, in the circumstances, will 
you please accept the enclosed $2.00 “on account,” and I will send on 
the balance as it comes in. Your magnificent magazine has been a fine 
source of instruction, not only to me, but also to a convert friend to 
whom I re-mail it every month. 


New Jersey Mrs. M.A.G. 
Eprror’s Note. We print this letter, because we feel that the liturgical 


movement in America owes this venerable old lady a public statement of 
gratitude. From the “vantage point” of a home for the indigent aged, she 
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has been contributing her widow’s mite of apostolic effort, endeavoring | 
(and succeeding) to interest several priests and others of her acquaint- 
ance in a closer living with the Church, and spending her precious pennies 
for liturgical literature to send to friends. For nearly twenty years, cer- 


tainly, she has with her cheerful letters and prayers been an inspiration | 


to the editors of OraTE Fratres. (She has been placed on our permanent 
“honor role” of readers.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente. The Grail Press, St. 

Meinrad, Ind. 1950. Pp. vi-109. Cloth, $2.00. 

This little book is an abstract treatise on the subject of spiritual direc- 
tion, comprising eleven chapters on the nature and necessity of spiritual 
direction, five on the duties of a spiritual director, and a glossary of 
ascetical-mystical terms. It is an organized assemblage of quotations. 
directives, and observations drawn from the literature on the spiritual life 
and viewed from the standpoint of the inductive school of spirituality. 
In a divided age specialization still has its legitimate place — though the 
crying need is integration — provided the specialist’s preoccupation is 
with substance rather than mere methods and forms. The book contains 
little that an averagely conscientious spiritual director does not already 
know and presents no invitation or incentive for priests in general to enter 
the glorious ranks of spiritual direction. R. P. B. 


THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, 

New York. 1950. Pp. 182. Cloth, $2.50. 

Sometimes, as the title indicates, Msgr. Knox slows up Gospel passages; 
sometimes he slows up the life-drama of a saint — St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, St. John Bosco, St. Chad — with the aid of an appropriate Gospel 
quotation. But whichever he does there is never a dull moment. 

There will be readers, of course, who will chafe at the “familiar style.” 
Aside from the fact that many people like their religion straight and 
thus are temporarily amused but not inspired by wit, there are the — to 
the American, anyway — irritating affectations: the Duchess Sophia was 
rather a pious creature really,” “it’s rather a jolly epistle really.” Secondly, 
at least in the book, examples used to illustrate a point often quite steal 
the show. Msgr. Knox says our Lord “generally stuck to plain everyday 
subjects to illustrate his teaching, like a shepherd losing his sheep or a 
king going out to war or a butler putting new wine into old bottles.” 
But Msgr. Knox does not say @ king; he says George VI. He is specific, 
not general, and his listeners (the girls in a Shropshire convent school 
during the war) had often to be brought back from such escapades as a 
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reckless sortie out of their dormitory at night trying to sow cockle in 
| the gardener’s garden. That can be done in a sermon. You can bring 
| wandering minds back to the subject you meant to talk about by an 

effective pause or a changed tone. But in a book all periods are alike. 


However, if one doesn’t mind these and other Knox-isms, one finds 
much effective Christianity in the sermons. Msgr. Knox has a genius for 
fitting an incident into its historical background. His interpretations of 
Gospel passages and lives of the saints are significant and original in the 
best sense of the term. Often whole sermons, like ‘Seed Time,” are direct, 
incisive, uncompromising. Certainly one of the major impressions the 
book leaves with one is that the Gospel does make sense, common at 
times, but often sublime. %s 


EARLY CHRISTIAN BAPTISM AND THE CREED. A Study in Ante- 
Nicene Theology. Bellarmine Series, 13. By Rev. Joseph H. Crehan, S.J. 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, London. 1950. Pp. x-189. Cloth, 21s. 
Every one knows that the Gospel enjoined on the apostles to baptize 

in the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, but that the Acts repeatedly 

speak of baptism in the name of Christ. This has been a crux for learned 
and unlearned, and ever since Cyprian’s time (mid-third century) there 
have been discussions upon it. Even St. Thomas could here offer nothing 
more than an old view that the apostles thus baptized in the name of 
Jesus in obedience to a special revelation (III, 66, 6, ad 1; 179). 





In 1938 Father Crehan, professor of fundamental theology in the Jesuit 
scholasticate at Heythrop, began to suspect that he might find a clue to 
this enigma in the words touching Paul’s own baptism, where Ananias 
said to him: “Rise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, invoking His 
Name” (Acts 22:16). If the clue proved correct, the name of Jesus was 
invoked in an act of faith by the person being baptized, and was never 
at any time regarded as a form for conveying baptism by the minister. 
Slowly and systematically Fr. Crehan has read the Pre-Nicene literature, 
and, in his mind, “the one original clue has not proved false, but has time 
and again provided the means of interpreting difficult texts and strange 
practices of antiquity, and thereby it has emerged as all the more certain 
a solution” (p. vi). 


There are many places where the effect of the argument depends on 
one’s sensitivity to Greek forms, but the author is skilled in setting out 
differences, as for instance: “The command to baptize authorized the 
disciples to use the Trinitarian formula in the act of baptizing, while the 
language of Acts refers to the part taken in the rite by the candidate. 
It is remarkable that Acts never give the verb in the active: ‘to baptize 
someone in the Name of Jesus,’ nor the noun: ‘baptism in the Name of 
Jesus,’ but only the verb in the passive, ‘to be baptized in the Name of 
Jesus’” (p. 76). 
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But if this neatly takes care of the original scriptural puzzle, what light 
does it throw on the endless debates about the rise, fusion, and standardi- 
zation of a baptismal creed? Here, though challenging such stalwarts as 
the late Doctor Lietzmann of Berlin, and the veterans still in the service, 
Father Lebreton and Abbot Capelle of Mont César, the author has his own 
contribution to advance. He does so very modestly, but I think he makes 
it seem very plausible. 

The author here defends the view that “Jesus Christ so occupied the 
thoughts of early Christians, and of the apostles in chief, that to confess 
Him was enough for baptism in the earliest times. . . . This practice of 
the early Church led to the grouping together in a short formula of the 
‘facts about Christ.’ By the time of Ignatius of Antioch this Christ-creed 
was well known. . . . Addition to it of a mention of God the Father was 
made just before the middle of the second century to meet the danger of 
the Marcionite views. . . . The fact that during the same years [150-200] 
Montanism was challenging the right of the Church to give the Holy 
Ghost . . . brought into the Creed ‘the facts about the Holy Ghost’” 
(pp. 143f.). 

We can all learn more about our baptism from this book. 

GERALD ELrarp, S.J. 


THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE FOUND IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE. By Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B. Translated from the French by C. 


Gunning. First printed in 1913. Lithographed by the Newman Press, West- | 


minster, Md., 1950. Pp. xvi-200. Cloth, $2.50. 


Germain Morin’s gem! The author (R.I. P.) was one of the world’s | 
foremost contemporary patristic and liturgical scholars, having spent a | 


long life (1861-1946) in fertile research, valuable discovery and prolific 
scientific publication. In scientific circles, Dom Morin’s name is authority. 

But this book hides the savant and reveals in delightful simplicity the 
author’s personal idealism. In substance it is the conferences of a retreat 
which he gave to his own monastic community of Maredsous in May 
1891 during the octave of Pentecost. But with all its simplicity, every 
line of the book bears the weight of a specially gifted mind, stored with 
the rich background of ancient tradition and the compelling attraction 
of deep Christian truth. 

And so the little book has proved to be a great influence in the modern 
revival of monastic and liturgical spirituality. It mapped the field, lit the 
lights and proferred numerous leads which other spiritual writers have 
used. Abbot Marmion made the original retreat, and the retreat helped 
much to make Marmion (cf. his “Notes” in Thibaut’s Life, pp. 87f.). 
Marmion later became Morin’s abbot (1909) and it was he who ordered 
the present publication. In his own writings, Marmion quotes and praises 
the book extensively. His chapter ‘“Bonum Obedientiae” in Christ the 
Ideal of the Monk is based on Morin’s conference on obedience; the whole 
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plan of the second part of Christ the Life of the Soul (pp. 121-360) is 
Morin’s conference on penance (pp. 35ff.). Abbot Herwegen’s Art Prin- 
ciple of the Liturgy follows the same thesis. Morin’s masterful profession 
paved the way for the researches of Odo Casel and others on the “con- 
secratio monachi” and eventually to our recent revisions of monastic rit- 
uals. Morin’s chapters on “Liturgical Prayer” and “Monastic Spirituality” 
with their evaluation of modern piety (“The whole world has come to 
regard as a special vocation that which for 1300 years was the patrimony 
of Christian society,” p. 109; cf. pp. 120ff. and passim) drive us back with 
grateful relief to the liturgy — and Christ, and provide beautiful apology 
for the liturgical movement. These are but a few random illustrations of 
the book’s influence. 

Best of all, the book has universal appeal because it shows that the 
monastic ideal represents the ordinary life of the whole Christian com- 
munity in apostolic times. Each chapter is based on a text from the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Truly we have here a “little masterpiece of the mew spirituality,” and 
it may well serve anyone as a solid and healthy basis upon which to build 
a wholesome personal spiritual life. 

Fifteld, Wis. REMBERT Sora, O.S.B. 


THE MARY BOOK. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward, New York. 

1950. Pp. xii-409. Plates. Cloth. $4.00. 

Any book about our Lady is difficult to review, for no matter how 
valuable and worth while it may be, no one work can ever tell her story 
adequately. 

In The Mary Book, Mr. Sheed has tried to depict various aspects of 
Mary’s life and her place in Catholicism, by assembling poetry and prose 
selections chiefly from the $& W publications of the last twenty-five 
years. 

From many points of view, the results are eminently satisfactory. We 
see Mary, first of all, through the eyes of Fr. Martindale and Msgr. Knox, 
typified in the women of the Old Testament. Then her life, from the 
annunciation to the assumption, is presented and examined, not super- 
ficially, or embellished with a halo of sentimentality, but rather in such 
wise as to enable the reader to penetrate deeper into the mystery of this 
woman who became the Mother of God, and come away richer in doc- 
trinal truth and in his devotion to Mary and Mary’s Son. The third section 
consists of reflections on our Lady’s place and influence in the Church 
through the centuries. 

One might pause to regret that the book is without a single selection 
from the breviary, or from a book like Vonier’s The Mother of God. But 
in the face of the wealth Mr. Sheed has assembled, such regrets would be- 
speak ingratitude for an anthology which is noteworthy in every respect. 

L. M. 
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PASCAL’S PENSEES. With English translation, brief notes and introduction 
t 4 F. Stewart. Pantheon Books, New York. 1950. Pp. xxiv-539. Cloth, 
Pantheon’s bi-lingual editions have achieved a just fame. Now, to 

Péguy, Claudel, Gide, Petrarch, is happily added the name of Blaise Pascal, 

the brilliant seventeenth century “convert” and apologist. Congratulations 

to a publishing house willing to temper the demon Profit with an intel- 
lectual apostolate. 

Dr. Stewart’s new arrangement (and new translation) divides the frag- 
mentary Pensées into two parts: first, the Apology, for which these notes 
were written and which Pascal had intended to finish in his last years; 
second, the Adversaria, miscellaneous writings not easily fitted into the 
thought-stream of the Apology. Introduction, notes and index complete 
the volume. It is not a dated book, has as much relevance for the con- 
temporary mind as for Pascal’s freethinking neighbors. 

Surely it is not necessarily a mark of the devil to have an affection for 
human genius, to claim it as God’s, even though, as this genius humbly 
admitted, “justice and truth are two such subtle matters that our instru- 
ments are too clumsy to hit upon them . . . even if they manage to get 
near them, they press all around with blunted point. . . .” Recommended 
to all who have not lost their taste for living thought. R. H. 


JESUS AND I. Conversations Between Jesus and Any Child Who Wants to 
Talk to Him. By Jean Plaquevent. Translated by Emma Craufurd. Illustra- 
tions by Mary Taylor. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1950. Pp. 92. Cloth, $1.75. 


Any parent or teacher or librarian whose charges are, approximately, 


six to eight or nine years old, should certainly be urged to get this book 
for them. It is, as the author says, an attempt to make the imitation of 
Christ intelligible to children, and in this attempt the book is far more 
successful than you might think possible. For example, how illuminating 
to children (and their elders too) is the idea that our Lord as a child prac- 
tised being obedient “just as you have to, because I had come into the 
world to be obedient and to die in obedience to my Father,” and that we, 
like Him, have to practise obedience when small so as to “get very good 
at obeying while you are small. If you get into the way of it now, it will 
be much easier later on.” 

But while some part of the book would be almost certain to come 
home to almost any child, it would be difficult to say which to which 
child. And I do not think that all of it would appeal to any one given 
child, unless it were read to him once a year for many years. Perhaps 
French children’s minds mature quite differently from ours, but a great 
deal of the book seems to be at once too young and too old for our own 
almost six-year-old. Some of it he enjoyed very much, but one could see 
that he thought the child in the book was leading a very sheltered life. 

M. P. R. 
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